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HETTY’S EXPERIENCE. 

B7 BUZABBTH BiaEI.OW. 


“ ^ OOD-BT, Hetty. Be sure and eat 

vDT your meals as reg’lar as you can, 
and give my love to Sarah Ann, and I’m 
afraid you’ll be sorry you didn’t let me put 
in another apple turnover, and be sure to 
write the minute you get to New York.” 

That was Aunt Maria’s farewell, and as it 
was uttered in a very loud tone, with that 
indifference to the opinions of mankind 
which characterized Maria, it caused a smile 
to appear on almost every face in the car 
which Hetty was entering. 

“ Don’t enter into conversation with no 
strange men on the cars, Hetty, and don’t 
be kerried away by the follies of the world 
when you git there,” said good old Deacon 
Eastman, with a shake of the hand that 
made her arm ache. 

Elkanah Eastman followed Hetty into the 
car. Elkanah, tall, angular, raw-boned, red- 
haired, dressed in his Sunday clothes, which 
hung upon him much in the same manner 
that clothes are hung upon a bean-pole to 
scare away the crows —^at least, that is what 
Hetty thought. 

He held Hetty’s little soft, brown hand in 
his hard, bony one a moment longer than 
was necessary. 

“Ton won’t forget us quite, will you, 
Hetty? You know this parting means a 
great deal to me.” And the great big fel¬ 
low’s voice actually trembled. It was too 
ridiculous, Hetty thought. 

“ Oh, no; I won’t forget Derby, nor any 
of you—1 am not at all likely to,” said 
Hetty, carelessly. 

But her face did flush a little, under Elka- 
nah’s earnest eyes. 

Elkanah sighed and dropped her hand. 

Aunt Maria’s voice rang out again. 

“ I wish I’d het a brick for your feet; and 
don’t get took in by no prize packages; and 
for mercy’s sake look out for your trunk, for 
they’ll get it away from you if they can.” 

And then Hetty was whisked away out 
into the great world, which looked a very 
snowy one just now, and overhung by a 
dreary, gray December sky. 

Hetty looked hack after they had left the 
station behind, and there was Elkanah, still 
standing on the platform, looking after the 


train, a very forlorn figure, with his coat¬ 
tails and his big blue muSier blowing in the 
wind, and his red hair lighting up the whole 
landscape. It would be a good thing to stand 
bjm up on a rocky coast for a light-house, as 
Belle Benton, a young lady who had come 
home from hoarding-school with her, had 
suggested, thought Hetty; his hair would 
serve instead of a light. 

But it was a little too bad to make fun of 
Elkanah, she reflected, the next moment, 
for he was so good and so devoted to her, 
and had waited upon her like a bond slave 
ever since she was a baby, while she had 
teased and snubbed him incessantly. She 
had never even thought that it was too had 
to make fun of him before, but her heart 
was a little softened to-day by the thought 
that she was leaving home, perhaps never to 
return. 

Before many miles were passed over, the 
thought of Elkanah, and even of all her 
friends and her home, was banished by 
visions of the gay delights to which she was 
going. 

Derby was a country town, slow-going and 
old-fashioned; and, except to a boarding- 
school in another town of the very same 
pattern, Hetty had never been away from it 
in her life. But in the boarding-school were 
a great many city young ladies, and Hetty 
had picked np ideas of living that made 
Derby very distasteful to her. For five 
years she had been an orphan, without 
brothers or sisters, and had lived with Aunt 
Maria, an “ antiquated maid,” whose eccen¬ 
tricity was only equaled by her kindness of 
heart. Aunt Vandervere—otherwise Sarah 
Ann—had written, asking her to spend the 
Winter with her in New York, and to live 
with her altogether if they “ suited each 
other.” Aunt Vandervere was Aunt Maria’s 
half sister, but they were “ no more alike 
than black was like white,” according to 
Aunt Maria. “ Sarah Ann ” was a worldly 
and ambitions young woman, who had mar¬ 
ried a man old enough to he her grandfather 
for the sake of his money and position, and 
had become a leader in New York society. 
She was a widow now, and “ lonely,” and 
Wished her niece to live with her. Aunt 
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Maria sniffed contemptuously at the idea of 
Sarah Ann’s “ loneliness,” and declared 
openly that she wanted Hetty only because 
she had heard that she was a beauty and an 
heiress. 

But Hetty insisted upon going. Did Aunt 
Maria think she was going to be contented 
to settle down there among the Vermont 
hills?—why, it wasn’t living at all! And 
when Aunt Maria declared that she was 
“ just like her Aunt Sarah Ann,” and would 
“ come to nothing better,” Hetty perversely 
insisted that that was “ just what she would 
like to come to;” she could not imagine a 
happier lot than to be “a frivolous world¬ 
ling,” as Aunt Maria called it, and live in a 
whirl of gayety. Aunt Maria got the min¬ 
ister and Deacon Lombard to pray that she 
might be “ brought to a belter mind; ” and 
then when Hetty still persisted in having 
the same mind, she sent to Montpelier for a 
stylish dressmaker, and fitted Hetty out with 
all the finery that could be gathered from 
far and near, that Sarah Ann might not 
think they knew nothing about the fashions. 

And so Hetty went on her way rejoicing, 
almost utterly heedless of all the ties she 
was breaking, and Maria went to her deso¬ 
late home, wiping an unaccustomed tear 
from her eyes, and worrying about the many 
ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing that 
might pick Hetty’s bones before she reached 
New York; and Elkanah Eastman went 
back to his law studies in Squire Tolman’s 
ofiSce, feeling that life was a dreary blank, 
and it mattered very little what became of 
him. 

Hetty had a whole seat in the car to her¬ 
self, and made herself very comfortable; 
with all the bags and shawls and bundles 
which Aunt Maria had forced upon her 
carefully disposed around her, and a new 
magazine open in her hand; and thus 
equipped, she occupied herself, not with 
reading, but with gay visions of the future 
before her. 

The train gradually filled up, as it stopped 
at the various stations, and presently a gen¬ 
tleman presented himself beside Hetty’s 
seat, with an elaborate bow, and an air of 
great deference. 

“I am very sorry to disturb you, but 
there is not another unoccupied seat on the 
train,” he said. “ If you will allow me to 
occupy this seat beside you ”- 

Hetty gave a little nod of assent, the more 
graciously that she had stolen a glance at 


him and discovered him to be a very elegant 
young man. Not handsome exactly; his 
Roman nose was loo prononce, and his chin 
too sharp for that; but his dark, expressive 
eyes and his aristocratic air made him very 
interesting to Hetty. However, she remem¬ 
bered the warnings she had received with 
regard to making acquaintances on the ears, 
and looked demurely on her magazine, or 
meditatively out of the window, while the 
young man buried himself in a newspaper, 
with apparent unconsciousness of her ex¬ 
istence. 

Early in the afternoon they stopped at a 
station where they were allowed “ ten min¬ 
utes for refreshments.” The interesting 
young man who shared Hetty’s seat sprang 
to his feet with the “ do or die ” expression 
common to the masculine traveler under 
such circumstances, and rushed for the door, 
then turned suddenly and looked at Hetty. 

“ Will you allow me to bring you some¬ 
thing ? ” he asked, with another of those 
deferential bows, which Hetty thought al¬ 
most irresistible. 

Deacon Eastman’s warning flashed across 
her mind just in time. She would have 
liked to accept graciously that polite offer, 
but instead, she replied with a dignitv and 
primness that would have rejoiced Aunt 
Maria’s heart:— 

“ No, thank you. I have a lunch with 
me.” 

And the young man bowed again, and de¬ 
parted. 

“Now he won’t speak to me again; or if 
he does it will be very presuming, and I 
won’t have anything to say to him,” thought 
Hetty. But Fate, sitting in the shadow, 
wove her net, regardless of Hetty’s resolu¬ 
tion. 

Before the ten minutes’ grace was over, 
our Hetty’s compagnon du voyage made his 
appearance in the car, bearing aloft a cup of 
coffee, with an air which elevated that some¬ 
what menial service to an act of princely 
condescension. 

“ I took the liberty of getting this for you, 
because I was sure you needed it,” he said, 
and Hetty had not the heart to refuse. 

“ You have only to throw the cup and 
saucer out of the window when you have 
finished,” he said; and then he absorbed 
himself again in his newspaper. 

Hetty began to wonder what he could find 
in that one newspaper to occupy him so long. 
He seemed so utterly oblivious of everything 
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about him that she felt a mischievous desire 
to lire off a torpedo, or stick a pin into him. 
But while she was revolving these amiable 
desires in her mind, there came a crash that 
seemed to her like the crack of doom; after 
the crack came a strain and quivering, as if 
alt the timbers of the cars were going to 
pieces. 

Hetty wondered whether it was the end 
of the world, or an earthquake, or a colli¬ 
sion, tried to say her prayers, grew dizzy 
and faint, and only recovered her conscious¬ 
ness to find that she was alive and safe, and 
clinging tightly to the dignified young man’s 
arm, and that all the other occupants of the 
car were in their places, though looking a 
good deal shaken up and scared. She with¬ 
drew her arm _from the interesting young 
man’s with great celerity, blushing furiously. 

“ It was very natural that you should be 
frightened,” he said soothingly. “ I thought 
myself that something very serious had 
happened.” 

Every other man in the car rushed out to 
see what was the matter, but Hetty’s com¬ 
panion did not stir. He seemed to feel that 
she. needed a protector, and kept casting 
anxious glances at her, to see if she had 
fully recovered. 

Hetty’s heart began to warm toward him, 
bis kindness was so delicate and unobtru¬ 
sive. 

It was soon reported that an obstruction 
on the track had caused the shock, and dis¬ 
abled the engine. The train would be de¬ 
layed until another engine could reach them 
from a town forty miles distant. 

During the long and tedious waiting that 
ensued, the ice of reserve melted very rap¬ 
idly between Hetty and the interesting young 
gentleman. Surely, even Aunt Maria could 
not expect her to repel his advances any 
longer, thought Hetty. And he was so dig¬ 
nified, so thoroughly a gentleman, there 
could be no harm in having a little pleasant 
conversation with him. 

They became astonishingly good friends 
for so short a time, as people always do 
under such circumstances, where conven¬ 
tional restraints are removed, and yet her 
companion was very reticent on some points. 
He did not reveal his name, or position in 
life, his starting point, or his destination. 
He might be the Khan of Tartary, for all 
that she knew, Hetty reflected, with a slight 
feeling of pique. Keither did he betray the 
slightest curiosity with regard to her, and 


pride checked Hetty’s natural school-girl 
abandon and made her as reticent as he was. 
If he had no further interest in her than as 
a pleasant companion for a few hours neither 
had she in himl And yet she did wonder 
if that would be the last they should ever 
see of each other! 

The train had been due in New York at 
midnight, but, owing to the accident that 
had befallen the engine, it did not reach 
there till nearly morning. Her agreeable 
companion had beguiled the way very much 
to Hetty, but she was very glad when the 
train rumbled into the depot, and the de¬ 
jected and weary-eyed passengers began to 
alight. 

Though the train had been so long delayed 
she found a carriage waiting for her. Her 
traveling companion recognized the coach¬ 
man, with apparently very great surprise. . 

“ Is it possible that you are going to Mrs. 
“Yandervere’s ? ” he exclaimed, as he as¬ 
sisted her and her bundles into the carriage. 
“ Then I shall certainly have the very great 
pleasure of meeting yon again. The Bates 
have certainly favored mel ” And with a 
gay “good-morning” he was gone. 

And Hetty felt much less lonely and for¬ 
lorn for that assurance that she should see 
hint again. 

In the gray dawn she fonnd herself trip¬ 
ping up the steps of an elegant mansion, in 
an aristocratic street. The honsekeeper, in 
rustling black silk, and looking very much 
like a fine lady, to Hetty’s country-bred 
eyes, was waiting to receive her. 

Mrs. Vaudervere had been sitting np all 
night in great anxiety about her, and had 
been overcome by fatigue, and retired only 
an hour ago; as she was sleeping now, the 
housekeeper thought she had better not be 
disturbed. So Hetty was shown directly to 
her room, and in a very few minutes had 
forgotten all the “ chances and changes of 
this mortal life ” in a dreamless sleep. 

She awoke to find sunshine flooding the 
room, and a strange face bending over her. 
It seemed to her so youthful a face at the 
first glance, that she thought it could not be 
her aunt; but a moment’s scrutiny showed 
her that its bloom was not the bloom of 
youth, and that “Nature’s sweet and cun¬ 
ning hand ” had been supplanted by Art’s. 
Even the smile that wreathed the lips 
looked as if it had been made to order, 
thought Hetty. 

“ My dearest child! ” said her aunt, in 
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carefully modulated tones of well-bred de¬ 
light. “ I was so anxious about you! and it 
is such a pleasure to see you, my only sister’s 
only child! ” 

Hetty returned her aunt’s caress, but not 
with great fervor; she could not forget that 
her aunt had never remembered her “ only 
sister’s ” existence after her marriage with 
the rich Mr. Vaudervere, and she was 
shrewd enough to understand, without Aunt 
Maria’s suggestion, that if her father had 
not made that lucky land speculation, a few 
years before his death, which made her a 
great heiress even as Mrs. Vandervere reck¬ 
oned money, she might have been still 
oblivious of the existence of her “ only sis¬ 
ter’s only child.” 

“ Get up and come to the light, child, 
where I can see your face! I have heard 
that you were a beanty, but I am not so sure 
of it—yon are such a little brown thing. 
But your eyes are magnificent! so large and 
dark, and what a flash there is in them! 
Why, child, it reminds me of—what is that 
thing they used to cut peoples’ heads off 
with?—the guillotine. That’s it—so keen 
and sharp. I’m not sure that it is perfectly 
well-bred to have such eyes. But they’ll be 
sure to be taking. You’ll have all the eligi¬ 
ble young men at your feet. Why, I should 
not wonder if even Richard should fall in 
love with you!” 

“ Who is Richard ? ” asked Hetty. 

“ Richard Vandervere, my husband’s 
nephew. He is a great catch, and knows 
ho can have his choice among the most 
charming girls in society; but the dear fel¬ 
low is so fastidious I I doubt sometimes 
whether he will ever marry.” 

Hetty brightened up. She was a born 
flirt, and she thought it would be great fun 
to try’ her powers on a “ fastidious ” young 
man. 

“ You are not a bit countryfied, my dear; 
you can easily acquire style; and you have 
originality, which is a great blessing,” Mrs. 
Vandervere went on, “ and I’m sure you’ll 
be a great success.” 

“ I consider myself a success now, aunt, 
and I’m not sure that I want to acquire any¬ 
thing,” said Hetty, who did not quite enjoy 
being criticized, as if she were a doll or a 
picture. 

I ';Mrs. Vandervere called her a little piece 
of vanity, and summoned her maid to assist 
her in dressing, herself assisting at the 
toilet, and giving directions, and declaring 


that her clothes, in which Aunt Maria'had 
taken so much pride, were “ dreadfully 
dowdy,” and not at all suited to her style, 
and that an entire wardrobe must be pur¬ 
chased for her before she could be presenta¬ 
ble.' 

As Hetty followed her aunt into the 
breakfast-room a gentleman who was loung¬ 
ing in an arm-chair in the bay-window rose 
to meet them. 

“ Why, Eichard, you so early ? And I 
did not even know that you had returnedi ” 
said Mrs. Vandervere. 

And Hetty found herself shaking hands 
with her traveling companion! Mrs. Van- 
dervere’s face wore an expression of intense 
surprise. 

“ You don’t mean to say that you two are 
acquainted with each other ? Where in the 
world did you meet? ” 

Mr. Eichard Vandervere reeounted their 
adventures of the day before, and Hetty’s 
aunt called her an “ impudent little puss ” 
te make the acquaintance of a strange gen¬ 
tleman in the cars; but then she “supposed 
Eichard was irresistible; all the young ladies 
thought so.” 

It seemed that “ Richard ” had been to. 
Canada on business, and was returning, 
when chance threw him in Hetty’s way. 

Hetty, as she ate her breakfast demurely, 
saying very little, was thinking that it was a 
fortunate chance. She felt very well con¬ 
tented with her lot. She had left Derby 
and Elkanah Eastman very far behind in 
her thoughts. 

The days that followed were very pleasant 
ones. Constant visits to dressmakers and 
milliners alone detracted from Hetty’s enjoy¬ 
ment; and there was “ a joy in the heart of 
that pain,” certainly, for she discovered that 
her beauty was being “ made the most of,” 
to use Mrs. Vandervere’s expression, as it 
never had been before. 

Mrs. Vandervere did not seem to be in 
any haste to introduce her into society, 
though she treated her to plenty of opera 
and theatre-going and sight-seeing. Every¬ 
where Mr. Richard Vandervere was their 
devoted cavalier. It became evident, very 
soon that, fastidious as he was, Hetty had 
made a decided imprc ’ion upon him. 

“ My dear child, I think that Eichard is 
really learning to love you,” said Mrs. Van¬ 
dervere one day, a fortnight after Hetty’s 
arrival. “ And you ought to be the proud¬ 
est and happiest girl in the world. _Why, a 
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princess might be proud to have him for a 
husband!” 

“ I don’t know that I think he is anything 
so wonderful,” said Hetty, perversely; but 
her cheek flushed brightly, as it had a habit 
of doing at the mention of his name. 

“You don’t mean to say, Hetty, that you 
don’t love him ? ” said Mrs. Vandervere, 
with reproach and anxiety both in her eyes. 

“ Love him, aunt! How conld I love him 
in this little bit of a while ? and when I have 
no reason to think that he cares for me! ” 

“Oh, that’s alll ” said her.aunt, with a 
sigh of relief. “ 'Well, I think you will very 
soon find out that he does care for you.” 

“ And then I haven’t seen anybody else. 
How conld I tell whether I liked him better 
than anybody else when I have never seen 
anybody else ? ” persisted Hetty. 

“You shall see others. We are going to 
Mrs. Clymer’s Wednesday night, and you 
will see then how like a god Kiehard looks 
among the common herd, and how he is 
flattered and sought after.” 

“I never conld endure a ladies’ man,” 
said Hetty, who enjoyed teasing her annt. 

“ Hetty, yon had no lover in Derby, had 
you?” inquired Mrs. Vandervere anxiously. 

“Lover? Ho, indeed! What an absurd 
ideal ” laughed Hetty. 

But she did think of Blkanah Eastman, 
•and wondered what Aunt Vandervere would 
think of him for a lover. He had written to 
her since she had been in New York,—a 
sensible, friendly letter, with only a little 
touch of sentiment at the end,—and she had 
carelessly glanced it over, and thought it 
was hardly worth- the while to answer it, 
now that she and Elkanah had no interests 
in common. 

On the night of Mrs. Ciymer’s party, 
Hetty ran down to the drawing-room as soon 
as she was dressed to await her aunt’s com¬ 
ing. She was as delighted as a child with 
her first party dress, and sailed up and down 
the long rooms like a peacock, glancing over 
her shoulder continually at her own dazzling 
reflection in the mirror. 

Suddenly, from the shelter of a curtain, 
Richard Yandervere appeared, laughing. 

“ All ‘ fit for the fight ’ ? Armed to the 
teeth and ready for conquest! Who would 
believe there could be so much vanity in 
such a fresh little daisy as you ? But there 
must be no flirting, remember.” 

“Must?” Hetty looked up with a little 
of that_“ guillotine flash ” in her eyes. 


“ Because you belong to me. Don’t you ? ” 

The last two words were in a pleading, 
caressing tone, and Hetty’s eyes and heart 
softened. She felt dazzled, bewildered, fas¬ 
cinated. She yielded to the arms that 
clasped her, and let her head droop upon his 
breast, regardless that her coiffure was a 
miracle of Monsieur Pennquier’s art. 

And yet a strange, distrustful feeling 
mingled with her happiness. This was not 
like the love of which she had so fondly 
dreamed. 

“It is all settled, aunt,” said Richard 
cheerily, as he put them into the carriage. 
“ We are to have a wedding before spring.” 

The expression of delight on Mrs. Van- 
dervere’s face surprised Hetty. In spite of 
all the flattery and praise she lavished upon 
Richard, Hetty had a fancy that her aunt 
had in the bottom of her heart no great love 
for him. Why she wished so much to see 
her his wife she could not tell. 

Hetty created a sensation at Mrs. Clymer’s 
soiree. She was fresh and bright, and her 
beauty was of an uncommon type. She was 
surrounded by a throng of admirers; but she 
thought, as she looked at them all, that her 
aunt was right—no one of them could com¬ 
pare with Richard. She wondered, with a 
humility that was new to her, why he should 
have chosen her. 

But as they were leaving the rooms, she 
overheard a whispering which annoyed her. 

“Vandervere has caught an heiress at 
last,” one rather dissipated-looking young 
man was saying to another. 

“ It’s time, too,” responded his compan¬ 
ion. “ It’s a game he has been trying for 
the last ten years. And he’s run through 
with what money his father left him. I 
don’t suppose he’s got money enough to pay 
for his cigars.” 

Money! That had never occurred to Hetty 
as a reason for Richard’s devotion to her. 
She understood readily enough that’it made 
her of value in her aunt’s eyes; but surely 
Richard was too noble to be influenced by 
any mercenary motive. She dismissed the 
snspicion at once as unworthy. If he had 
no money, what matter? She had enough 
for both. 

Richard was not a particularly ardent 
lover; but he was a very impatient one. 
He was anxious that the marriage should 
take place immediately, and almost grew 
angry when Hetty resolutely refused to 
consent. 
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She was too happy as she was, had not 
had enough of gayety, and was not ready to 
settle down into being a dignified matron, 
she said. The truth was, that she shrauk 
from the marriage with a feeling of dread 
for which she could not account. 

One day, two months after her engage¬ 
ment to Richard, the servant announced a 
visitor for her; and she went down to the 
drawing-room to meet Elkanah Eastman!— 
Elkanah, thinner, bonier, more Yankeefied 
than ever, she thought, after her first thrill 
of delight at meeting him had passed; for 
she was delighted, more so than she would 
have believed possible previously. 

But Elkanab was gloomy and ill at ease. 
He evidently had something on his mind 
which it was not easy to utter. It came out 
at last. 

“Hetty,” he said, “ I have a very thank¬ 
less task to perform. I shall cause you pain 
and make you hate me, and possibly do no 
good; but I cannot see you rushing into 
lifelong misery without trying to save you.” 

Hetty had felt an undefined presentiment 
of evil when he began; and in her suspense 
her heart almost ceased to beat when he 
paused. 

“ The man whom you have promised to 
marry is not what you think him, Hetty. 
He is thoroughly dissolute and unprincipled. 
Do not get angry till you have stopped to 
think. You know I can have no unworthy 
motive in this, Hetty. I have given up all 
hope of winning you myself,—I know I 
never had any right to hope at all,—and if 
he were worthy of you ”- 

“ If you have come here only to slander 
my future husband,” said Hetty, “ the 
sooner you go the pleasanter it will be for 
me.” 

And Hetty raised herself to her full height 
and from her e3'es flashed a glance meant to 
annihilate the presumptuous young man. 

“ Hetty, only listen to me patiently,” he 
persisted. “ I can prove to you that Rich¬ 
ard Vandervere’s life has been”- 

Hetty swept out of the room, and left him 
alone. 

In truth, poor Elkanah had not displayed 
much tact in the telling of his tale; and he 
left the house with a consciousness of this 
heavy upon him. 

“And yet,” he thought mournfully, “ Het¬ 
ty loves the man, and nothing would have 
convinced her.” 

She was rushing up to her own room. 


when, as she passed the library-door, the 
sound of her own name, in a loud and an 
angry voice, arrested her steps. 

“ I tell yon you must bring the little devil 
to terms. I have lived as long as I am going 
to on the miserable pittance that you dole 
out to me. If the marriage doesn’t come 
off within a month. I’ll take steps to prove 
the will a forgery, or at any rate to prove 
undue influence. I can do it easily, and you 
know it; for everybody knows that my uncle 
meant to make me his heir. When you got 
up this scheme to marry me to this girl, I 
supposed she was a simple little countryfied 
thing, who could be managed easily; but the 
moment I saw her on the cars,—when I fol¬ 
lowed your shrewd idea of scraping acquain¬ 
tance with her, and getting into her good 
graces, before she saw anybody else,—I saw 
that there was a good deal of Tartar to her. 
If you’ll make her marry me right away. I’ll 
risk but that I can manage her; but I am not 
going to stand this shilly-shallying.” 

It was Richard Vandervere’s voice; and 
Mrs. Vandervere was trying to quiet him. 

Hetty felt faint and sick. By a great ef¬ 
fort, she summoned strength enough to 
creep up to her room. 

Her thoughts came rapidly. Elkanah was 
right. Richard Vandervere was thoroughly 
unprincipled, and he cared for her only for 
the sake of her money. And her aunt was 
linked with him in a plot against her. She 
was all alone and friendless. 

At last a way to escape dawned upon her. 
Elkanah had told her that he was going 
home to Derby that night at six o’clock. 

She reached the depot in time; and almost 
the first person she saw there was Elkanah, 
—Elkanah, the picture of despair as well as 
awkwardness. 

She slipped her hand into.Hu. 

“O Elkanah!” she said;'1*‘forgive me, 
and take me home. I have' found out that 
it is all true,—what you said; and I want to 
go home.” 

Such a light as came into Elkanah’s eyes! 
Hetty never forgot it. 

I may as well end my story here, since 
Hetty’s New York experience is ended. 

I will only add, that, when anybody ven¬ 
tures to insinuate to Mrs. Elkauah Eastman 
that her husband is not handsome, she al¬ 
ways says that she “ fell in love with him on 
account of his ugliness and awkwardness,” 
and that she “wouldn’t have him a bit 
handsomer for the world.” 
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LOST OVERBOARD. 

BY BOSHOW BEZONE, JE. 


X AEBOARD watch aho-o-o-oy! ” was 

-Li roared down the forescuttle of the 
good ship Harriot Erving of Boston, rousing 
me to the consciousness, not only that it was 
four o’clock, A. M., but that it was my 
“ turn-out trick at the wheel.” No time 
must be lost in relieving the man to whom 
the last two hours had doubtless been long 
enough and miserable enough, so I donned 
my big monkey jacket and sou’wester, with 
all the promptness possible under tbe cir¬ 
cumstances. My watchmates were strug¬ 
gling into their duds as best they could, 
while the deck beneath us swayed and tossed 
about as if hung on elastic springs, and the 
single whale-oil lamp, hanging from the car- 
line overhead, vibrated to and from half the 
points of the compass, giving just light 
enough to make darkness visible in the little 
triangular den called by courtesy the fore¬ 
castle. 

How’s the weather, Dave ? ” I asked of 
the single starbowline who had come down 
to trim the lamp aforesaid, and to rouse out 
any loiterers who might be inclined to stand 
two calls. 

“ Bad enough,” he answered, “ but the 
gale is breaking up, I think. If the sea goes 
down a little, I suppose you’ll have a job to 
make a sail after daylight.” 

' As the helmsman should be the first one 
up, I hardly waited for the answer to my 
•question, but pushing open the scuttle, 
emerged into as black and miserable a night 
as we need expect to encounter, even where 
we then were, off the pitch of the Horn. It 
was midwinter in these latitudes, too, being 
in the month of August, and a glare of ice 
had formed everywhere, sufficient to make 
locomotion not only inconvenient but dan¬ 
gerous. All was dark, cold, wet and cheer¬ 
less, and the prospect of a two-hours’ so¬ 
journ of “ Mount Misery,” as we were ac¬ 
customed to call the elevated quarter-deck 
where the helmsman must stand and take it 
as it comes, was anything but inviting. But 
needs must when a certain Jehu drives, and 
I'climbed up to the weather-rail, and then 
groped my way aft, sometimes skipping a 
■little way on the treacherous footing of the 
•deck, and then holding on a moment to wait 
for anotherjstart. But I reached my post of 


duty without accident, and found the mate 
already on hand to see the wheel relieved. 
I took the spokes from the hand of my pre¬ 
decessor repeating mechanically his words, 
“ full and by,” for there was really no steer¬ 
ing to be done with the ship lying to under 
storm canvas. He went on his way rejoic¬ 
ing; and the mate also started off into the 
darkness to look up the rest of his watch, 
leaving me alone to my duty and my reflec¬ 
tions. 

Our stout ship deeply loaded with a dead 
cargo, consisting mainly of copper ore and 
pig copper, made heavy work of it, as she 
pitched into one mountainous sea after an¬ 
other. Although the gale was fair for her 
course, it had blown so hard that she had 
been lying hove to for the last twenty-four 
hours, under the close-reefed maintopsail 
and staysails. I had heard a slatting of can¬ 
vas as I came aft, and gazing high aloft, in¬ 
to the gloom, I had made out that the main 
royal, not having been securely furled, had 
partially worked loose from its gaskets. I 
soon after heard the officer’s voice, giving 
some order, hut did not make out the pur¬ 
pose of it. As it was no concern of mine, I 
thought no more about it, but pulling up my 
jacket collar under my hat rim, till only my 
eyes and nose were exposed to the cold 
blast, I settled myself to wear away my 
tedious trick at the wheel, as comfortably as 
might be under such circumstances. The 
binnacle light shed a glare over a little semi¬ 
circle in which I stood, but beyond this 
space I could see nothing but the very black¬ 
ness of darkness. 

The gale was indeed breaking as Dave 
had predicted, for it came in gusts wth lulls 
between, showing that its greatest force was 
spent. I was indulging in pleasant thoughts 
of better weather soon to come, and of how 
we should, in a few hours, be speeding along 
on our way home, when during a lull of the 
gale I was startled by the sound of some 
body falling flat upon the water near the 
ship. The noise seemed to lie close along¬ 
side, between the main and mizzen chains. 

“Ah!” said I to myself, “a tlack fish 
breaching; ” for we had seen large schools 
of these cetaceous animals playing about the 
ship during the previous day. But I heard 
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ho more, and I did not even turn my head, 
as indeed I could have been none the wiser 
had I done so. 

Some minutes afterward I thought I heard 
some words which I did not understand, 
then the question:— 

“What do you say?” and the answer, 
“ He isn’t up there, sir.” Then I heard the 
mate’s voice calling, “ Charley,” several 
times, and the cry taken up by other voices 
away forward on the bow, until the name 
had sounded all round the ship. Then ap¬ 
proaching footsteps, the rustle of a wet oil¬ 
cloth jacket, and the mate’s face, pale and 
wild in expression, emerged from the dark¬ 
ness into the glare of the binnacle lamps, 
his eyes looking directly into mine. 

“ Have you seen the boy Charley any¬ 
where ? ” he asked, not very earnestly, bnt 
rather as if he felt the question to be a mere 
matter of form. 

“ No, sir, I’ve seen nobody since you 
went forward.” 

“ My God! ” exclaimed the mate, “ that 
boy is lost overboard! ” 

instantly my mind siezed upon the expla¬ 
nation of that strange, flat blow upon the 
water. I spoke quickly, “ No, sir, I haven’t 
seen him, but I heard him I ” 

, “ Heard him ? where ? ” 

“ I heard him when he struck the water 
abreast of the lee main chains, and called it 
a black flsh breaching. How could it have 
happened ? ” 

“ He must have fallen from the main 
royal guard,” answered the oflBcer sadly, 
“ and of course the whole thing is all over, 
for he must have been chilled to death be¬ 
fore he rose to the surface, if indeed he rose 
at all. I sent him and the other boy, 
George, up to secure the main royal, which 
had worked adrift. Charley went up ahead, 
and when George got up in the topmost 
cross-tree Charley passed the word down to 
him that there was not gasket enough, and 
told him to come down on deck and get a 
fathom or two of smaller rope. I gave him 
what he wanted and sent him up again. 
Pretty soon George stood at my side again, 
hatless, and with every hair standing on 
end, and told me that Charley wasn’t there!” 

“ I heard the rest of it, sir,” said I. “ I 
understand all now.” 

And this was all. Charley was not up 
there, nor to be found anywhere else, and I 
alone had heard that fatal slap in the sea, to 


leeward! These two facts covered the whole 
ground of the evidence, but the explanation 
was easy. The ship had no top-gallant 
cross-tree, and there was no footing but 
such as was afforded by the eyes of the rig¬ 
ging, nothing to catch at but the single 
royal back-stay. Charley was lumbered with 
heavy boots and pea-jacket, the rigging was 
glazed over with ice. And thus he had 
passed out from among his shipmates, who 
were denied even the melancholy satisfac¬ 
tion of making an effort to save him. Fall¬ 
ing from such an immense height, he must 
have been senseless before he struck the 
water, but even had it been broad daylight 
at the time, it would have been madness to 
think of putting a boat down into such a. 
sea. 

And daylight did come at last, and with it 

Captain L-, who, in his abstraetion of 

mind, forgot that he was in Cape-Horn lati¬ 
tude, and paraded the quarter-deck in his 
shirt-sleeves. The tears were still in the 
eyes of the tender-hearted old seaman, and 
his voice trembled as he gave the order to 
have the boy’s sea-chests locked up and 
brought aft, that his few effects might be 
sent home to his friends on our arrival at 
the home port. 

“ Ah! Charley was a good boy,” said he, 

“ a good boy! and he—well, he has gone, as 
we ought all to go, in the line of duty, and 
it can not be helped.” 

A short funeral sermon truly, but contain¬ 
ing more pith than many longer ones. 

“ All hands make sail! ” 

With the foresail and three double-reefed 
topsails set to the breezes^ our course is 
shaped northward into the Atlantic. The 
angry seas roll on after us, and the gallant 
Harriot, as if impatient of the long delay, 
goes bounding rapidly away from the spot.tJ 
where our young comrade went down. 

Poor Charley Eicketson! He had be¬ 
longed to our ship only a few weeks, having 
joined her at Coquimbo, on the Chilian 
coast, where he had been discharged from a 
New Bedford whaler. But active, cheerful 
and willing wherever duty called, he had 
won the love and esteem of every man in 
both ends of the ship. Z>e mortxm ml nisi 
bonum, said the old adage, and some one 
has suggested that vei iim be substituted for 
bonum. It matters not; Charley’s ship¬ 
mates, if any of them be still living, will be 
content with either of the two versions. 
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MRS. SPENCER’S SUMilER BOARDERS. 

BT BOnZSK DXJBBB. 


“ "pA. don’t approve of my taking summer 

-L boarders, I know,” said Mrs. Spencer 
to Aunt Maria, wiping her ample brow with 
an air of perplexity; “but I’m sure I don’t 
see how I’m going to get along any other 
way, since the rheumatism has stiffened his 
joints so that he can’t do anything on the 
farm. Jennie’s been promised the school 
in the south district, to be sure, and com¬ 
mences to teach next Monday; but lor’I 
girls must have so many fol-de-rols nowa¬ 
days that 1 can’t expect her wages to do any 
more than clothe her. Jennie’s pretty proud, 
though she’s a good girl as ever lived.” 

“ Well, for my part,” replied Aunt Maria 
stiffly, “ I don’t blame Samooel. I’d rutber 
pick berries for a livin’ if I was in your 
place, and let the farm go. ’Tain’t dreadful 
good land no way. And jest think of the 
Turners. How did they make it takin’ sum¬ 
mer boarders ? Mis’ Turner slaved herself 
.almost to death. And then to hev that silly 
Claribel of hern go and hev a broken heart 
’cause that good-for-nothin’ city feller, that 
was there wastin’ his time a-fishin’ and a- 
sprawlin’ on the gr.ass, said “ Bool ” to her, 
and then went off and never come back.” 

“ But the Turners built that new fence 
round their front yard they had needed so 
long, papered their house from cellar to 
attic, and fixed up as smart as could be after 
their boarders left. They must have made 
something certainly. And if I am willing 
to take boarders, I don’t see why the family 
should complain. Of course all the hardest 
of it will come upon me.” 

“Lor’I 1 wasn’t thinkin’ nothin’ about 
the work’s bein’ too hard. Tou hev your 
health, Louisy, and ain’t laid up with a 
good-for-nothin’ day every now and then, 
like Mis’ Turner; but it’s the disrespectability 
of the thing I was thinkin’ of. But you 
never did hev no lookout for Jane Clinton, 
and she’s gettin’ to be a regular flirt. What 
kind of works do you suppose you’ll be 
hevin’ here when you git one of these city 
fellers into the house, that won’t hev nothin’ 
to do but to tell her what pretty eyes she’s 
got, and take pretty walks with her along 
that dreadful romantic road to the school- 
house ? ” 


“ Oh,” said Mrs. Spencer, looking rather 
indignant, but also relieved, “ my Jennie’s a 
sensible girl. I should like to see any one 
turn her head the way that goose turned 
silly Claribel Turner’s. And then I am not 
going to take any young men; only a gentle- 
m!iu and bis wife from New Tork, and two 
ladies — old-maid school-teachers I judge 
them to be—from Boston.” 

“ Well, I don’t ’prove of summer boarders 
nohow,” still objected Aunt Maria. “ They 
most generally are a dreadful bad lot, and 
go to walk an’ p’r’aps ride on the Sabbath. 
I wouldn’t harbor ’em under my roof if 1 
was to starve. I didn’t believe it when 
James came home the other night and said 
you was a-goin to git into that biznes, Lou¬ 
isy. You’d better hear to your husband. 
The Spencers was always known to hev a 
good lookout.” 

And with this parting advice she took her 
departure, and walked over to Uncle Tom’s 
to discuss the question further with the in¬ 
mates of his family. 

Jennie, a bright girl of eighteen, entered 
the room with a merry smile on her counte¬ 
nance, as soon as Aunt Maria had taken her 
departure. 

“ It was the summer boarders this time, 
wasu’t it, mother ? ” she asked. “ I didn’t 
feel like being lectured this morning, so I 
didn’t venture to meet my stern relative.” 

“Yes, it was the summer boarders,” 
sighed Mrs. Spencer; “ and, Jennie, I con¬ 
fess that I had been having misgivings my¬ 
self on the same score, until I found out 
that Mr. Lorimer was married, and would 
bring his wife with him.” 

“ What score? ” questioned Jennie, look¬ 
ing very blank. 

“ Why, on your account, dear. Of course 
you remember that affair of Claribel Tur¬ 
ner’s ? ” 

Jennie burst into a merry peal of laugh¬ 
ter, but concluded with a little burst of in¬ 
dignation. 

“ O mother! ” said she, “ do you think I 
am like Claribel Turner ? And is this the 
cause of Aunt Maria’s suffering? 1 don’t 
care what she thinks or says; but, mother, 
I regard it as a positive insult from you. 
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Eeally, I am glad to know the opinion you 
have o£ me. One’s relations are always 
appreciative.” 

“Girls will be girls, Jennie; and though 
I am sure you are uot like Claribel Turner, 
if there were a strange young man under 
the roof, it wouldn’t be long before you two 
would be getting pretty well acquainted, and 
if there were no flirtation in reality, all the 
neighbors would be sayiug that there was, 
and noticing every time he looked at you.” 

“Very well, mother; 1 cau’t keep our 
summer boarders from looking at me if they 
wish to do so; but I promise you that I will 
not look at them—the gentlemen, I mean— 
any more than is necessary to keep me from 
running against "them in the-halls, after I 
take one good look at them at first to see 
whether they are handsome or not.” 

“ But there are no gentlemen coming, you 
know—only one gentlem.an, and he’s mar¬ 
ried. I’m thankful for that, certainly.” 

The next Monday morning, the spare 
chambers were duly aired, and all of the 
boarders were expected on the noon train. 
Jennie filled the house with flowers from 
the front garden, and then hastened to 
school, wondering what they would be like. 
Mrs. Spencer was nervous, and came near 
putting two cnps of salt instead of two cups 
of sugar into her cake. Mr. Spencer walked 
uneasily on the piazza, as if in some deep 
suspense. And even the house-cat felt the 
weight of some coming event, and washed 
herself more thoroughly and contemplatively 
than she had done before since the new 
minister came, and the sewing-circle met at 
the house of her mistress. 

About eleven o’clock, the old yellow coach, 
which drove twice a day from the Stilltown 
depot, stopped at the gale. Two slender 
ladies, with eye-glasses and a great many 
bnndles, presented themselves first, with 
exclamations of delight concerning the 
lovely old trees which drooped around the 
mansion that was to be their abode for fu¬ 
ture weeks. Then came a frank, bright¬ 
faced young nian, supporting a very fat, 
rather elderly lady, who looked a mixture of 
helplessness and good humor. 

“ Mrs. Lorimer won’t be ready to leave 
home for nearly a month, so I ventured to 
take her place and take care of my nephew 
until she comes,” announced the fat lad}', 
who was soon afterward introduced as Mrs. 
Harris. 

Mrs. Spencer was glad to see Mrs. Harris, 


and hoped that she would find her room 
comfortable. Mr. Lorimer looked about 
him, well pleased, aud conversed with the 
Boston ladies. Miss Grant and Miss Burton, 
very pleasantly. Mrs. Spencer could not 
account for her feelings; but she could not 
help regarding him with pangs of suspicion, 
though she allowed that his counteuance 
and bearing were anything but calculated to 
excite suspicion. 

■When Jennie came an hour and a half 
later, the ladies were all in their rooms, 
resting from their journey, or preparing for 
dinner, and Mr. Lorimer was the sole in¬ 
mate of the parlor, sitting in a semi-shaded 
window, looking over a photograph album, 
whieh contained pictures of the family, with 
an expression of deep satisfaetion on his 
fine, clear-ent features. 

Jennie did not perceive him at first, aud 
walked carelessly into the room, swinging her 
broad-brimmed hat by the strings. 

He rose and came quickly toward her. 

“ Oh,” said she, coloring deeply and be¬ 
traying a recognition in spite of herself. 

“ I am delighted that you remember me,” 
said he. “I think it is just one year ago to¬ 
day since I went sketching on Pine Hill, aud 
had the pleasure of meeting you. It was 
the first day I ever spent in this neighbor¬ 
hood; but I made up my mind then that it 
should not be the last.” 

Jennie bowed, and, with great dignity, 
left the room, running swiftly up-stairs to 
her own little chamber. Her mother, anx¬ 
ious for a few confidences on the subject of 
the new arrivals, came hurriedly slipping in. 

“ ’Tisn’t going to be half so bad as I ex¬ 
pected, Jennie,” said she. “ I think I shall 
like them all. The two school-teachers are 
dreadfnlly homely, and affected, too, I think, 
but they seem to be nice pleasant women, 
and Mr. Lorimer’s aunt (Mrs. Lorimer isn’t 
coming for some lime yet, so he took his 
aunt in his wife’s stead) is very soeial, and 
not a bit airy. Dinner is all ready, and I am 
sure the table looks nice, though I do wish 
we could have some new knives and a snow¬ 
drop pattern table-cloth like Aunt Maria’s. 
But, dear me! I must hurry down aagin; for 
I’m not sure that I put the cover over the 
vegetables, and they will be getting cold. 
I’m going to ring the bell for dinner now.” 

At the mention of Mrs. Lorimer, Jennie 
had started a little, and a vivid pink flush 
o’erspread her features; and, as soon as her 
mother had disappeared from the room, she 
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produced from a drawer a certain scrap of 
paper which she had cherished very tenderly 
for a year; and on which was drawn a hasty 
shetch of Pine Hill scenery, and tore it into 
little bits which she scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. Then with an extremely 
dignified air she walked down-stairs and en¬ 
tered the dining-room where the boarders 
were already assembled. 

Jennie’s seat was beside that of one of the 
school-teachers and quite at the other end of 
the table from Mr. Lorimer, who looked as 
if he did not approve of the state of affairs, 
especially as she devoted herself to this lady 
and her companion, and never glanced in 
his direction unless he addressed a remark 
directly to her. After dinner he started off 
for a walk, and, when Jennie was abonthalf 
way to school, appeared suddenly by her side 
on the Wishing Bridge. He startled her 
very much as she had stopped to look over 
the railing into the bright running water for 
a few moments, and was quite absorbed in 
thought. 

" May I walk with you a little way ? ” he 
asked, looking down into her face. 

“ Oh, is it you, Mr. Lorimer ? How you 
startled me,” she said, when she had re¬ 
covered herself sufficiently to speak. “This 
is the Wishing Bridge, and I never cross it 
without wishing.” 

“ The Wishing Bridge ? well, it’s a charm¬ 
ing spot certainly; I must make a sketch of 
it some day. And are the wishes granted 
which are wished here? I wasn’t aware 
that there was any magic about it, but I was 
wishing when I stepped on to it—I will tell 
you some day if my wish is granted. It was 
the most earnest one I ever wished in my 
life. I am wishing it every moment.” 

Jennie looked at him with snrprised in¬ 
difference. 

“ They are snpposed to be granted,” said 
she, “ and all the young people of the village 
come here to wish about their love affairs.” 

“ And was it your love affairs that you 
were wishing about ? ” he asked with a 
gravity which was hardly suited to the oc¬ 
casion. 

She colored deeply. 

“ Of course; what other things have young 
women to wish about ? Dear me, it is nearly 
school-time. I must hasten.” 

“ And I may accompany you, ma 3 ’ 1 not ? 
i’ou haven’t given me permission yet. I 
.am going over to Brant’s Pond.” 

“ I certainly.cannot forbid you the use of 


the highway,” she said, laughing, “ espe¬ 
cially as it leads directly to your destina¬ 
tion.” 

“ But you prefer to walk by yourself,” he 
said, stopping suddenly and looking both 
confused and hurt. 

“ I assure you it is a matter of perfect in¬ 
difference to me,” she answered, haughtily. 
“ The sehool-house is not far, only just be¬ 
yond that bend in the road.” 

“ Confound it! what has come over the 
girl ? ” he thought. “ How different she is 
from what she was that day on Pine Hill. 
She’s prettier than ever, thongh her manner 
has grown fearfully pert and disagreeable, 
like that of her Cousin Jack’s at his very 
worst. What a fool I was to fall in love 
with her, and do nothing all this year bnt to 
think of her, and plan how to meet her 
again! I was afraid Jack’s going to Enrope 
would put an end to everything, but here I 
am after all, under the same roof with her. 
Well, I flattered myself that I had made a 
little impression on her at the time, bnt now 
I see that was all a delusion. She’s as 
subtle a flirt as one born to it in fashionable 
society. How the poor rustic beaux in this 
neighborhood must have suffered at her 
hands! ” 

“When do j’ou expect your wife, Mr. 
Lorimer ? ” questioned the object of his 
thoughts with cold clearness, startling him 
out of his senses. He was walking on the 
other side of the road, looking decidedly un¬ 
happy. 

“ My wife! Mias Spencer, indeed, I was 
not aware of possessing any such commod¬ 
ity 1 How strange for you to imagine that I 
was married!”-. 

“ I didn’t imagine it, Mr. Lorimer. My 
mother told me so; she thinks so certainly. 
She said your wife wasn’t ready to leave 
home yet, so your aunt came in her stead,” 
said Jennie, trying not to look glad. 

“ My mother wasn’t ready to leave home. 
An old friend came to visit her from the 
West. I suppose I said Mrs. Lorimer (she 
is only my step-mother)’, and she misunder¬ 
stood me. When I wrote to her concerning 
board, I spoke of her as Mrs. Lorimer also.” 

“ I am quite sure you did, for she always 
supposed that you were husband and wife 
instead of mother and son, and—Mr. Lor¬ 
imer—if you don’t mind, I think it will be 
just as well to let her think so.” 

“ Why ? ” exclaimed Air. Lorimer, look¬ 
ing very blank. “ 1 don’t wish her to think 
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so b}' any means, and then raj' mother will 
he here in a few weeks, and she certainly 
must know then.” 

Jennie burst into an immediate fit of 
laughter, in spite of herself. 

“ Nothing, only she will like you better. 
She prefers married boarders. 1 cannot tell 
you why, but it is very, very funny.” 

Mr. Lorimer looked bewildered. 

“ And you believed that 1 was a married 
man, Miss Spencer ? ” he said, looking down 
into her dace with something like reproach. 

Jennie colored violenly. 

“Yes, I believed so; why should I not, 
Mr. Lorimer ? ” said she, indifferently. 

But there was something in her manner 
which contradicted the indifference, and he 
took heart. 

“ Jennie,” said Mrs. Spencer with trouble 
in her countenance two or three weeks later, 
“ I thought you weren’t even going to look 
at our gentleman boarder, and here you have 
been seen walking with him nearl 3 ’ every 
day since he has been here. Aunt Maria 
says so, and really, Jennie, I do not like his 
manner toward you at all. He doesn’t take 
his eyes off you at the table, and I must say 
that 3 'ou seem to be pretty well acquainted 
with him, also. Miss Grant asked me if you 
had ever met before, and she looked very 
queer, I thought.” 

“ Miss Grant would do better to attend to 
her own affairs, and Aunt Maria also,” said 
Jenny, “ and mother, with your consent, I 
am engaged to marr 3 - Mr. Lorimer.” 

Mrs. Spencer came near fainting. 

“ Why, he’s a married man already! ” she 
exclaimed. “ O Jennie, Jennie, what are 
you thinking of ? ” 

“ Oh, no indeed, mother! you’re mistaken. 
He spoke of his mother as Mrs. Lorimer, he 
always does so, because she is not his own 
mother, only his fatherls wife, and 3 'Ou mis¬ 
understood him.” • 

“Well, if he isn’t married, he is one of 
those flirting city beaux and he doesn’t mean 
what he says. Oh, dear, dear me! it is just 
as Maria prophesied, after all. What can 
you know about him or his family either? 
and you’ve only known him a little more 
than two weeks. Oh! what shall I do ? 
what will your father say ? How he wilt 
blame me because 1 insisted on taking sum¬ 
mer boarders against his advice! ” 

“ Father likes Mr. Lorimer very much, I 
am sure,” said Jennie, with dignity, “ and 
all the misgivings I have, are because I am 


not good enough for him. He is one of 
Cousin Jack’s friends, and in the letter 
which I received from him this morning he 
speaks of him in the highest praise (but I 
did not neeii llial to convince me that he was 
everything that is noble). He says that his 
family are of the oldest and best in the State, 
Then he has wealth, and we are so poor. 
He has had every possible advantage, fash-’ 
ionable society, foreign travel, every means 
of culture, while I am as ignorant a country 
girl as ever lived.” 

“ Ignorant! ” exclaimed her mother, in¬ 
dignantly. “ Why, there isn’t a girl in the 
country that’s had more advantages. Didn’t 
3 ’ou tend Springvale Academy for three 
years running, and all your aunts and uncles 
pestering me about our extravagance in 
keeping you there ? ” 

Then Mr. Lorimer came into the room, 
and having overheard something of the con¬ 
versation, pieaded his own cause with the 
afflicted lady, and not in vain. 

“ 'What objection have you to me as a 
son-in-law ? ” he asked at length, seeing that 
though she consented and believed him to be 
an honest man, there was something which 
troubled and disturbed her dreadfully. “ I 
can see that you are not satisfied with me by 
any means, Mrs. "Spencer.” 

“ I think it is a great deal too soon,” said 
she. “ Why, Samuel courted me two years 
before he found out that he really liked me 
better than anybody else, and then I wasn’t 
ready to say yes when he asked me the first 
time.” 

“ But there is something else,” he per¬ 
sisted. “ I am sure of it.” 

“ Ho,” said she, “ I have no objections to 
you, only I would rather Jennie shouldn’t 
marry a summer boarder, that is all.” 

' “ I am delighted to know that you have 
nothing against me individually,” said he. 
“ I guess I can bear it since it is only col¬ 
lectively.” 

But in spite of Aunt Maria, who never 
withdrew her objections from the husband 
of her niece, Mrs. Spencer grew very com¬ 
placent of her son-in-law after a while, and 
used to boast to her neighbors concerning 
Jennie’s fine establishment in the city, Jen¬ 
nie’s carriage and Jennie’s silver, “ and 
there never was such a devoted husband as 
hers in the world, thought I can’t say I ap¬ 
proved of the match at first,” she always 
used to invariably add with a little pensiva 
smile. 
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OIXG out to Verona, eh?” said the 
tall gentleman. 

“ Yes, sir, I’m going to try what I eau do 
there; and as there’s but one physician in 
town, I hope to succeed,” 1 replied. 

“Oh, you’re a medical man, eh?” said 
the tall gentleman, glancing at me from the 
corner of his gray eyes. “ By the way, I 
think I’ve heard of yon; for you must know 
that I’m a Verona man.” 

“IndeedI” 

“Yes, but I’m only a late arrival—have 
only resided in Verona about three months. 
But as I was saying—what a confounded 
racket these cars make!—I think I heard 


my daughter speak of a young physician 
who was about to establish himself in oar 
town, and if I remember, the name was 
Robinson.” 

“ Tlie very same.” 

“Eh? I thought so. Well, I’m glad to 
make your acquaintance, doctor. My name 
is Couthony—Daniel Couthony, formerly of 
Hew York city. Was in the dry-goods busi¬ 
ness there, made a small fortune, and now 
have retired to enjoy it.” 

Then we shook bands, and the tall gentle¬ 
man continued, “I shall be happy to have 
you call upon me, doctor, any time. I have 
not many friends, or acquaintances rather. 
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in Verona as yet, and sometimes the time 
hangs rather heavy on my hands. Drop in 
of an evening when you’ve nothing else to 
do. I can’t promise you much in the way 
of entertainment, but Annie, my daughter, 
can play for you, and ”- 

“ I’m very fond of music,” I said. 

“ Well, so am I,” cried the tall gentleman. 
“ If I hadn’t been, I should have gone crazy 
with the infernal ‘ practicing ’ I’ve had to 
listen to. Luckily, I’ve only one daughter, 
hut by George! if I had another, she’d get 
her musical education away from home.” 

But my tall frieud didn’t have a chance to 
say any more, for just then the cars stopped 
at Verona, and we both got out, and there 
on the platform was my old frieud, George 
Splatts, waiting for me. 

“ Ah, Harry, glad to see you,” cried 
George. “ Come right along. I’ve got my 
carriage here, and can take you right up to 
the house. You can send for y'our baggage 
any time.” 

Good-day,” said the tall gentleman. 

“ Good-day, sir.” 

“Be sure and c.all.” And my new ac¬ 
quaintance walked rapidly away. 

“ Why, Harry! that’s old Couthony! How 
did you become acquainted with him?” 

“ Oh, I made his acquaintance this morn¬ 
ing on the cars. We occupied a seat to¬ 
gether. He invited me to call upon him.” 
' “Lucky dog! ” exclaimed George. “Why, 
the old gentleman has got a tremendous 
handsome daughter, my hoy.” 

“ Yes, Annie,” coolly. 

“ Oh, he’s been talking to you about her, 
eh ? Egad! I shouldn’t wonder if you ‘cut 
out’ Tewky. I wish you could.” 

“ Who is Tewky?” I asked. 

“ He’s a young lawyer, and I believe he is 
very much in love with Miss Couthony.” 

“ And she?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know anything about her, 
as I’ve not the honor of her acquaintance. 
I have only seen her, as yet, at a distance. 
I know that Tewky calls there quite often, 
and I’ve seen him riding out with her sev¬ 
eral times; but for all that, I don’t think 
she’s so far gone with love for the conceited 
puppy as to hinder her falling in love with 
you. I’d try, anyway. A rich wife, my dear 
Harry, is something that a young physician 
in your circumstances can’t afford to sneeze 
at.” 

“ So Mr. Tewky is of the same profession 
as yourself, George ? ” 


“ Yes, we are the only ‘ legal gentlemen ’ 
in town, and I don’t think he is any honor 
to the profession,” said my friend. “He’s 
the most egotistical and disagreeable limb of 
the law I ever met; hut if he should marry 
Mr. Couthony’s daughter, why, man alive! 
Verona wouldn’t he large enough to hold 
him. So, Harry', if you love your friend, do 
have pity on him, and take that handsome 
girl away from Tewky.” 

“ Why’, my dear fellow, I’m willing to do 
anything in reason to accommodate an old 
friend, but I always have had an idea that I 
should like to marry to please myself,” I 
answered, laughing. “You must remember 
that I haven’t as yet seen Miss Couthony, 
and ’’- 

“Oh, but she’s handsome, Harry. Mag¬ 
nificent form!—st.auds about fifteen hands 
high. Splendid pair of eyes, black as a 
thuuder-cloud, but as luminous as the same 
cloud W'th a streak of lightniug flashing out 
of it. Hair as black as a black cat’s back, 
and full as glossy. Ah! she’s a fine creature, 
I assure you. Walks like a princess.” 

“ Why, old fellow, I thought you’d only 
seen her at a distance ? ” 

“Eh? Oh, I’ll tell you about that. She 
walked past the office one day, and I took a 
peep at her through my opera-glasses,” said 
George. 

“ And one peep more, I think, W’ould have 
turned your brain, my boy. Why don’t you 
try to win her for yourself? ” 

“ Oh, I’m engaged to just the nicest little 
girl in Verona, though she isn’t handsome, 
and she has to teach school for a living; but 
she thinks the world of me, unworthy that I 
am. But, pshaw! what the deuce am I talk¬ 
ing about! here we are at home.” 

We got down and went into the house to¬ 
gether, and George took me up to my room, 
for you must know I was going to board with 
his mother, who was a widow, and not in 
very enviable circumstances. There he left 
me to prepare for dinner. 

That afternoon I took possession of my 
office, and hung my banner on the outer 
wall, and as everybody in Verona seemed to 
be enjoying excellent health, I smoked mV 
pipe and read the Medical Journal in peace. 

The next day, and the next, were about 
the same. Either the people of Verona' 
were proof against all the diseases and dis¬ 
orders that ordinary flesh is heir to, or else 
they thought too much of their precious lives 
to trust themselves in the hands of a young 
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and inexperienced physician, while old Dr. 
Codger was still to be had. When he was 
away, and they couldn’t find him, then they 
came for me; but that wasn’t often, I assure 
you. 

Well, it was the evening of my third day 
in Verona, and I was walking home to tea, 
when who should I meet but my new friend 
the tall gentleman. 

“ Ah doctor! glad to see you. Going to 
see a patient ? ” 

“ Patient! I wish I had one,” I growled. 

“ Ha, ha, doctor, I’m afraid you’re getting 
discouraged.” 

“ Hot a bit of it, but I’m hipped.” 

“ Oh, is that all ? Then come home with 
me. We’ll be just in time for tea,” said 
Mr. Couthonj', taking my arm. 

I thought of his handsome daughter and 
consented, not that I had any more idea of 
falling in love with and marrying her, my 
dear reader, than you have at the present 
moment; but I am fond of the ladies, I must 
confess, and I had entertained thoughts of 
marrying sometime, when the right woman 
would have me. I was not handsome, I 
know, but I felt that if I didn’t marry, it 
wouldn’t be because I was 

-in want 

Of personal beauty or grace, 

For many a man with a wife 
Is uglier far in the face.” 

I was muttering these lines to myself, 
when a perfect Adonis passed us. Mr. 
Couthony bowed rather stiffly to the “ curled 
darling.” 

*• Know him ? ” he asked. 

“Ho, sir. I’ve never seen him before.” 

“ Well, that’s Augustus Tewky, a young 
lawyer that transacted some business for me 
when I first came to town. I regret now 
that I didn’t employ Lawyer Splatts, for this 
fellow is insufferable.” 

“ Splatts is my particular friend,” said I. 

“ Ah, indeed! I should like to know him, 
I like his looks. But here we are.” 

Mr. Couthony rang the bell, a servant 
opened the door, and ■ I followed my tall 
friend into the drawing-room. 

A vision of loveliness greeted my eyes. 

“ My daughter, doctor. Annie, this is 
Doctor Kobinson, the gentleman whose ac¬ 
quaintance I made on the cars the other 
morning.” 

Miss Couthony bowed and gave me her 
little hand, and a “ thrill leaped through my 
veins like wine.” 


“ You must play for us after tea, Annie; 
for we’re both feeling intolerably dull, from 
the same cause—nothing to do,” said her 
father, smiling lovingly upon his only 
daughter. 

An elderly lady appeared just then. It 
was Mrs. Couthony. I was introduced, and 
then we all went out to tea. 

I sat opposite Miss Couthony, and feasted 
my eyes upon her beauty as much as I could 
without staring; and as her father did all the 
talking—he was determined to do that—I 
had nothing to do but think of her and look 
at her; and let me tell you, my young aud 
unsophisticated friend, if you want to pre¬ 
serve your peace of mind, looking at and 
thinking of a beautiful young lady isn’t the 
w.ay to do it, I assure you. 

Miss Couthony was not apparently much 
interested in me. I think she took a “ com¬ 
prehensive survey ” of my countenance 
when I was introduced to her, and that 
probably satisfied her, for her glance never 
met mine again until we returned to the 
drawing-room and she was seated at the 
piano. Then, our eyes did meet once, and 
ah, what eyes hers were! They took my 
heart by storm, and I surrendered. If I 
didn’t love her, will my kind and indulgent 
reader oblige me by informing me what was 
the matter ? for I would really like to know. 

I must confess that I passed a very pleas¬ 
ant evening, notwithstanding the fact that 
Miss Couthony seemed almost entirely ob¬ 
livious of my presence, though when she did 
notice-me she was studiously polite. She 
plaj'ed whatever her father asked her to, but 
volunteered nothing; and when she retired 
from the piano, she left raj' entertainment 
to her father and mother—the latter, by the 
way, one of the dearest old ladies that ever 
I met, one whom, as I remarked to myself 
at the time, “Though I cannot call you 
mother at present, I most sincerely hope to 
call yon by that name in the future.” 

The next morning at breakfast I met 
George. 

“ "Where were you last night, Harry ? ” he 
asked, looking up from the muffin he was 
buttering, as I entered the room. 

“ I passed the eveningat Mr. Couthony’s,” 
I answered, feeling a blush under my whis¬ 
kers. 

“ And you saw her ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“ She’s rather handsome.” 
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“ Come, come, old fellow, none of that. 
Own up—confess that she’s the most beau¬ 
tiful woman you ever beheld, and that you 
are over head and ears in love with her. 
But did you see Mr. Tewky ? ” 

“ ifot there; but I met him on the street, 
and he is handsome, and I think Miss 
Couthony is in love with him, for how could 
she be anything else ? ” 

“Pshaw! women don’t like handsome 
men.’’ 

“Well, then, perhaps Miss Couthony 
doesn’t like Augustus Tewky. I can tell 
better about that when I see them to¬ 
gether,” I said. 

“ Of course you can. But I say, Harry, 
don’t give up the ship. You’ve got into the 
fortress, and it’s all easy work now. Do, if 
you love me (I know you love the girl), cut 
that confounded Tewky out, and, by George I 
I’ll do anything for you—get a divorce for 
you, when you want one, and it sha’n’t cost 
you a cent.” 

“ Thank you, George; but if I’m going to 
want a divorce I think I won’t marry.” 

“ Pshaw! you won’t want one, of course, 
with such a dear sweet girl as she is for a 
wife.” 

Well, I took my friend’s advice, and 
called at Mr. Couthony’s house very often; 
so often, in fact, that the old gentleman 
very soon suspected what I came after. But 
whether the daughter suspected or not I 
could not discover. However, as we grew 
better acquainted, she grew more sociable, 
and the time soon came when the old gentle¬ 
man didn’t have to remain in the drawing¬ 
room to entertain me, for Annie could do 
that ver}- well alone, and she seemed to 
take pleasure in it; and now, when the dear 
girl sang to me, as she often did, her glorious 
eyes were not fixed upon the music before 
her, but the 3 ’ often looked up into mine, and 
oh, wasn’t it bewildering, euchan,ting and 
entrancing! I’m inclined to think it was. 

But there was one thing that puzzled me. 
I never saw Mr. Augustus Tewky at the 
&ouse, and I asked mt’self the meaning of 
it. Had she disearded him ? It didn’t seem 
possible. Even if she loved me—and I be¬ 
gan to believe she did—she had had no op¬ 
portunity to rejeet his address on my 
account, for I was sure that he had not 
called at her house since my arrival at 
Verona. 

But all this was explained one morning by 
Mr. Couthony himself. 


I had been a resident of Verona now 
about two months, when one morning, as I 
sat in my office smoking my meerschaum 
and reading the paper, Mr. Couthony walked 
in, and taking a chair, declared that he’d 
something very particular to sat' to me. 

“ And I, my dear sir, am ready to listen 
to anything you have to communicate,” I 
said. “ You havu’t come to seek medical 
advice ? ” 

“ Pshaw! no, I never was in better bodily 
health, doctor, in my life,'” answered he. 
“ Ho, it’s nothing about mj- health—it’s 
about my girl.” 

How my heart beat, and my blood all 
rushed to my face! 

“ Ah! Annie—what of her ? ” 

Mr. Couthony looked up into my face. 

“ Doctor, am I mistaken? Do j’ou love 
her?” 

'Well, egad! this was a question for a 
father! 'Was he going to ask my intentions, 
etc., as they do out West ? Did he think I 
was trifling with her ? 

“ Excuse the question, doctor,” he went 
on to say. “ It may sound very strange to 
you, but under the circumstances, I feel a 
vety strong interest in the matter. I think 
you are aware how much I think of you? 
The first time I saw you I liked you, and I 
like you better and better every day. noth¬ 
ing could make me happier than to 
know”- 

“ Why, Mr. Couthony,” interrupting him, 
“ you must have known that I had an object 
in calling at your house so often, aside from 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with 
you.” 

“I thought so. I was sure of it,” he 
cried. 

“ And well you might be, for I have not 
tried to disguise my feelings in the least. 
Yes, sir, I do love Annie, and I should be 
the happiest man in the world if I could 
make her my wife.” 

“ And I should be the next happiest man,” 
chimed in Mr. Couthony. “How I think I 
told you that when 1 first came to Verona 
1 employed a certain lawyer here, by the 
name of Augustus Tewky. He was at m 5 ' 
house a great deal, and, of course, made the 
acquaintance of Annie. They became ex¬ 
cellent friends, and I fear, lovers. I detested 
the man from the bottom of my heart, for I 
soon discovered that he was nothing but an 
egotistical little puppy, without brains, with¬ 
out anything, in fact, but a pretty face and 
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a smattering of law. I detested him; but 
what could I do ? I don’t believe in turning 
a young man out of doors because your 
daughter wants to many him. As far as 
my experience goes, that is only striking the 
first note to the tune ‘Haste to the wed¬ 
ding,’ for they’re generally bound to marry 
then, even if they were only half in earnest 
before. So I let Mr. Tewky call as often as 
he pleased, though I endeavored to make 
him look as ridiculous as possible in Annie’s 
eyes, whenever I had an opportunit}'. But 
I didn’t succeed in a single instance. Love 
is blind, they say, and I believe it. At last, 
however, my patience was exhausted. I 
couldn’t bear the sight of the fellow any 
longer, and so, one evening I asked Annie if 
she intended to marry him. She said she 
should wait until she was asked. 

“‘■Well,’ said I, ‘you can choose your 
own husband, Annie; but if you marry that 
Tewky, you will do so without my consent. 
I shall do nothing to hinder you, though. 
Marry him if you will, but repent of it after!” 

•‘ Well, sir, since that night Mr. Augustus 
Tewky hasn’t been to my house.” 

“ Then she has discarded him, of course,” 
I cried, quite elated. 

‘ I don’t know. I’m fearful. Annie has 
.been so quiet since that conversaiion I had 
with her, that I begin to doubt. ‘ Smooth 
runs the water where the brook is deep,’you 
know.” 

Mr. Couthony paused for a moment. 
Then he looked up rather shyly. 

“ Doctor, I don’t know what you’ll think 
of me, but 1 wish you’d propose. Then we 
shall know the worst. If she don’t accept 
you, then she loves Tewky.” 

“ I’ll propose to-night,” I cried. 

“Good! I wish yon success. Good-morn¬ 
ing.” And without another word Mr. Cou¬ 
thony arose and left the room. 

“ Well, this is rather out of the ordinary 
course of things,” I remarked confidentially, 
to the doctor. “In my wildest imaginings 
I never dreamed of anything quite so rich 
as this; to have a wealthy old gentleman 
ask me to propose matrimony to his daugh¬ 
ter. But I have no doubt of the result. 
She loves me, I’m sure. I’ve read that in 
her eyes.” 

That evening I called at Mr. Couthony’s 
and found Annie alone, and seating myself 
beside her on the sofa, without any unnec¬ 
essary preamble, I poured forth my love, 
and concluded by asking her to be my wife. 


“ Why, doctor,” she began, while her eyes 
glowed like stars, and a deep blush suffused 
her face. “ Why, doctor, I wasn’t prepared 
for this.” 

“ Call me Harry,” I murmured. 

“ Harry,” and she raised her glorious eyes 
to my face. 

“ You do love me, darling? ” 

She bowed her beautiful head upon my 
breast. 

I was answered. I was happy. I was too 
perhaps. I felt as though I must go 
out somewhere in the woods and shout for 
very joy. I kissed her ten thousand times 
(now don’t ask me to take anything off that 
statement) and then, tearing myself away 
from my love, I rushed out into the starry 
night. 

I met the dear old gentlemen (I wonuer I 
didn’t kiss him then) at the gate. 

“ Doctor 1 doctorl what answer?” 

I grasped his hand, while the tears stood 
in my e 3 ’es, and then I said:— 

“ She is mine! ” 

“Thank Heaven! I’m satisfied. God 
bless you, my boy!” cried the old gentle¬ 
man, turning away and rushing down the 
street. 

I went home in a state of blissful bewil¬ 
derment, and dreamed all night of millions 
of flashing black eyes, with rosy lips to cor¬ 
respond. 

When I went down to the office next 
morning I found a letter from my Aunt 
Semaniha. The dear old lady was inclined 
to believe that she was on her deathbed, and 
desired me to hasten to her side at once. 
So I wrote a brief note to Annie, and has¬ 
tened. 

When I reached my Aunt Semantha’s 
bedside (as she lived in Brompton, it took 
me three days to reach it), I found that she 
had left it, and was going about the house 
as lively as ever. 

She thanked me for coming, and then I 
thanked her for writing to me to come, and 
then I bade her good-b}’, and hastened back 
on the wings of love to 'Verona. 

As I stepped on the platform at the Ye- 
rona station I met Mr. Couthony. He was 
pale, and his hair was in his eyes, and his 
hat was pushed on one side. 

“ She's gone! ” he gasped grasping my arm. 

“Gone! Who? Where ?” I cried. ' 

“ Annie.” 

“ What! with him ? With Augustus ? 
With Tewky ? ” 
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“ No. He went one way, and she an¬ 
other. But they’ll meet. Stop ’em! Find 
her! O doctor! can’t you ? ” 

“ I will,” 1 cried. 

That satisfied the old gentleman, and he 
turned away. But at that moment Splatts 
rushed up to me. 

“Ah, Hariy, you’ve heard the news ? ” 

“ Yes. I’m going after her.” 

“ Then I can help you. She went away 
disguised as a young man.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

“ Yes. There were several here at the 
station that saw and recognized her, though 
she had stained her face a dark olive tint. 
But you’il know her. She took the last 
train up last night. If you are smart, you’ll 
be able to find her before Tewky can effect 
a meeting with her. Good-by. There goes 
the bell.” 

I pressed his hand, jumped back on to the 
train that I had just quitted, and was soon 
flying away after my false love. 

When we reached IV-, I left the cars 

for the purpose of making inquiries about 
my lost love. The station master there is 
an acquaintance of mine, and to him I de¬ 
scribed the person I was in search of. 

“ Young fellow, not over sixteen or sev¬ 
enteen, dark eyes, dark hair, olive complex- 
lion, medium height, dressed in dark cloth¬ 
ing ? ” inquired Jencks. 

“ Yes, you’ve ”- 

“ Had very handsome eyes, did he ? Was 
•dressed rather foppishly, and looked infer¬ 
nally like a woman in disguise ? ” 

“ The very same.” 

“ Then I did see him. Yes, I sold him a 
ticket to—where? Oh, Rochester. I took 
particular notice of the fellow. What has he 
done ? ” 

“ Nothing, as yet, but he may. What 
time does the next train leave for Roches¬ 
ter?” 

“In ten minutes. Was he a woman?” 

“Yes. Give me a ticket for Roches¬ 
ter.” 

I paid for my ticket, and then stepping 
into the telegraph office, I sent a despatch to 
Splatts informing him that I was certainly 
on her track, and hoped to find her now in a 
very few hours. 

Then I got on board the train, and step¬ 
ping into the smoking-car, solaced myself, 
smoking fiercely all the way to Rochester. 

The moment the cars stopped I jumped 
•down on the platform, and securing a hack. 


started off to visit the various hotels in 
search of my lost love. 

I thwight I knew the very house at which 
she would stop, and to that hotel I drove. 
Drubbs, the clerk, knows me. He held out 
his hand the moment I entered the office. 

“ Ah, doctor, how d’ye do? ” 

“ Miserable. Pass the register.” 

“ Going to stop with us to-night ? ” pass¬ 
ing the hook towards me. 

“ Perhaps. Let’s see ”—running my eyes 
down the page—“ Couthony, room twenty- 
two.” 

“ Know him?” inquired Drubbs. 

“ Yes.” And I rushed up-stairs to num¬ 
ber twenty-two. 

I paused at the door, hardly knowing what 
to do. 

“ Now I am to meet her,” said I, “ but 
what am I to say ? Perhaps Tewky is 'with 
her—perhaps they are already married; but 
no—Drubbs asked if I knew him, Couthony. 
It must be Annie, and in male attire.” 

I knocked, and instantly the door was 
thrown open, and she stood before me. 

“ O Annie, my darling! ” I cried, spring¬ 
ing into the room and clasping her to my 
heart. 

I forgot all about Tewky then, all about 
her running away from me, everything save 
the fact that the dear girl was in my arms. 

“ Oh, my darling! how could yon ? ” I 
asked; but she didn’t answer. 

“ She let her cheek repose on mine, 

She let my arms around her twine; 

One kiss was half allowed, and then ”- 

she snickered, and asked—in a voice that 
wasn’t Annie’s:— 

“ Who in the deuce do you think I am ? ” 

I threw the owner of that voice from my 
arms, and staggering back, I cried in tones 
indicative of the most heart-rending agony, 
“ Oh, heavens! are you not Annie Cou¬ 
thony ? ” 

The young gentleman scratched his head, 
and smiling sweetly, answered thus:— 

“ No, my dear sir, I don’t believe I am— 
that is, if I know myself. But if you mean 
Annie Couthony of Yerona, why, I am her 
brother, and my name is Sam. I believe 
Annie and I do look very much alike, only 
her complexion is much more delicate. But 
bless you, my dear, you might have known 
’twa’n’t Annie, because, you see, she never 
wears this style of coat and pantaloons. 
But, by the way, who are you ? ” 

“ I am Dr. Robinson, of Yerona.” 
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“Ha! ha! ha! So you’re the man, eh? 
Tewky told me about you. Know Tewky ? 
Mighty good fellow! You see, I’ve been 
away to school ever since the governor 
moved out to Verona. 1 went home yester¬ 
day, for the first time. Hadn’t been in the 
house half an hour when Annie sent me to 
Mr. Tewky’s office with a note, and he told 
me all about you, and ”- 

“ Where is he now ? ” I demanded, seiz¬ 
ing the young jackanapes by the throat. 

“Oh, keep cool, doc. How do you suppose 

I know where he is ? I weut as far as W- 

with Annie last night, and then I left her 
and came to Rochester; but I guess by this 
time they have met, and are married.” 

I released Sam, aud sank back into a chair 
with a groan. 

“ It’s rather tough, ain’t it, doc, to have a 
girlgo back on you that way?” said Sam, 


stroking his beardless face. “ But what could 
you expect to do alongside of Tewky ? ” 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t. I had loved 
and lost, and if you, my dear reader, have 
ever been in the habit of loving and losing, 
you can imagine what my feelings were at 
the time a great deal better than I can de¬ 
scribe them. 

Bidding Master Sam Couthony an affec¬ 
tionate good-bj’, I left the room and the 
house, and that night I started for Bromp- 
ton and my Aunt Semantha’s, leaving a note 
in the post-office for Splatts to send my lug¬ 
gage after me, for I felt that 1 never could 
go back to Verona. 

I have never been to Verona since, and 
whether Augustus Tewky and his wife are 
living together happily or not, I don’t know; 
but they have my best wishes. 
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ON A MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 

BT MISS EIiUB CLABE. 


“ T>ONJOUR, Maitre Picard. Can I have 

JD a word with yon ? ” 

Maitre Picard, the miller of Montvert—a 
little spare dry chip of a man, with a brown 
weather-beaten face carved into a myriad of 
crooked wrinkles, and keen bird-like eyes— 
was stooping to tie np a sack of flour at the 
foot of the mill steps. On being thus ad¬ 
dressed, he raised his head, which was dec¬ 
orated with a striped cotton night-cap, and, 
shading his eyes from the glare of the June 
sunset, looked up at the speaker, a stalwart 
young Norman of five-and-twenty, fair- 
haired, fair-bearded, with frank vivacious 
blue eyes and handsome snn-bnrnt features. 

“ Bonjour, Andre Leblond. A word with 
me ? Certainly,—as many as you like. 
Come indoors.” And clapping his hands to 
rid them of the flour, he led the way across 
the green which lay between the mill and 
the house. 

The old windmill of Montvert, on its 
breezy height, looked ont over sunny slopes 
across a wide fertile valley, through which a 
little pastoral river wound its way between 
hanks of grass and meadow-sweet and 
under rows of whispering poplars. The 
house, an ancient weather-stained building 
of graystone, with low arched doorways, and 
dim little hooded casements in its high 
thatched roof, stood on the southern slope 
of the hill, surrounded by an irregular as¬ 
semblage of barns and out-buildings. Mai¬ 
tre Picard was a farmer as well as a miller, 
and the largest land-owner for miles round, 
with corn-flelds and apple-orchards, and 
stretches of rich pasture, where the sleek 
Normandy cattle grazed and fattened. In 
front of the house was a spacious court-yard, 
populous with fowls, duck, pigs, and pigeons; 
the latter had their abode in a quaint little 
pointed turret, which protruded like a horn 
from one end of the house. 

“ Splendid weather for the hay,” re¬ 
marked the visitor as they crossed the 
green. 

“ Too good to last,” returned the miller, 
with a distrustful glance at the flaming sun¬ 
set sky. 

“ I hope it will hold up till after Midsum¬ 
mer Day; we shall have finished carrying by 


then,” said his companion. “ By the way, 
Maitre Picard, we hear that you intend to 
to have no bonfire on St. John’s Eve this 
year; is it true ? ” 

“ Perfectly true. Well ? ” 

“ Why, it will hardly seem like Midsum¬ 
mer without the Montvert bonfire; and they 
say it brings good luck.” 

The other snorted contemptuously. 

“Luck? Bahl It will bring had luck to 
me when it sets the mill on fire; and that’s 
what I’ve expected every Midsummer Eve 
this many a year.” 

“ But it has not happened yet, you see.” 

“ Ah, the pitcher may go once too often to 
the well! ” was the miller’s oracular reply, 
as he preceded bis visitor into the dusky, 
cool, spacious kitchen, with its stone floor, 
and wide hearth with the overhanging 
chimney, its oak armoire, and glittering ar¬ 
ray of pots and pans ranged like trophies 
against the wall. 

As he entered, a shrill voice cried joyfully, 
“ Here’s dear father! ” And then a little 
crutch came tapping rapidly across the floor, 
and two little arms were thrown round his 
knees. 

Maitre Picard’s only son was a cripple,— 
a frail gentle little lad of five years, with 
wide solemn dark eyes, which seemed sev¬ 
eral sizes too large for his small pale face. 
With a smile of tenderness which trans¬ 
figured his hard features, the miller bent 
over his motherless child. 

“ Yes, here I am, little one,” he said, giv¬ 
ing the expected kiss; “but I cannot take 
thee now,—I am busy. There, run to Den¬ 
ise. Come in. Monsieur Leblond.” 

The child obediently limped off to his 
sister, who sat near the window, peeling 
vegetables for the supper-soup. She was a 
tall slim girl of nineteen, with a clear com¬ 
plexion, which the sun had kissed into 
warmth, and soft velvety brown eyes,—eyes 
so beautiful that in iooking at them one 
forgot to criticise the other features. She 
looked up as the visitor entered, and greeted 
him with a quick, bright smiie of welcome. 
A furtive glance of intelligence was ex¬ 
changed between them, and then the young 
roan saluted her with formal politeness. 
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“ Botijoxir, Ma’m’selle Denise. I hope I 
see you well. You arc busy as usual.” 

“ As usual,” repeated Denise, cheerfully. 
“ It is a long time since we saw you at 
Montvert, Monsieur Andre. Your mother 
is well ? ” 

“ As well as usual, thanks; hut the rheu¬ 
matism gives her little rest, even in the sum¬ 
mer. Our house is damp, you see, the land 
being ill drained.” 

“ But it is good land,” asserted the miller, 
as he sat down on a chair near the hearth, 
and took out his pipe,—“ very good land. 
La Chenaie.” 

“Not had,” the young man allowed, 
shrugging one shoulder; “ but, as my father 
used to say, it has never been properly cul¬ 
tivated. It wants captial.” 

“ It wants capti.ll ? A-ahl ” responded 
Maitre Picard, lengthening the ejaculation 
into a sort of snarl, as he stooped over the 
hearth and lighted his pipe at one of the 
smouldering brands. 

Andre, glancing at Denise, wondered why 
she frowned at him as if he had made a mis¬ 
take; but he soon forgot that speculation and 
everything else in thinking what a pretty 
picture she made as she sat near the case¬ 
ment, a slanting ray of evening sunshine 
lighting up her brown hair, her high white 
coiffe, qnaint silver car-rings, and skirt of 
dark hiue serge, with a great heap of vege¬ 
tables at her feet,—big round lettuces, car¬ 
rots, leeks, and beans, all tumbled together 
in a picturesque confusion. The miller 
glanced over his shoulder at the visitor, and 
frowned, as if something displeased him. 

“ Denise,” he said sharply, “ it is Pierre’s 
bed-time.” 

“ Yes, father, I am just going to take 
him.” 

• She rose as she spoke, shook the peelings 
from her apron, and threw the prepared 
vegetables into the great iron soup-kettle 
hanging over the fire, and then turned to 
the little lad, .who had followed her about, 
watching her' proceeding with a face of 
grave interest. 

“ Come then, my bird, it is time to go to 
roost! The dustman is coming by presently 
to throw dust into the eyes of the little folk 
who ought to be in bed. Kiss father, and 
say good-night.” 

The miller put down his pipe, and opened 
his arms wide to take the child. 

“ Good-night, my heart, my treasure,” he 
murmured. “ Angels guard theel ” And, 


taking the little warm face between his 
brown hands, he looked at it with devouring 
tenderness, kissed it ag.iin and again, and 
then relinquished little Pierre to his sister. 

“Say ^Bonsoir, Monsieur Andre,’ ” promp¬ 
ted Denise; and, putting the little hand to 
her lips, she sent the visitor a kiss by dep¬ 
uty, with another of her sweet smiles. 

“ Bonsoir, Mos’sieu Andre,” chirped little 
Pierre. 

“ Good-night, little one; sleep well! ” said 
the young man pleasantly, returning both 
the smile and the kiss; and he watched the 
girl as she crossed the kitchen with the 
child in her arms and ascended the steep 
stairs. 

Left tete a tete with his host, the visitor 
seemed to find a difficulty in opening the 
conversation. 

“ Won’t you sit down ? ” said Maitre 
Picard dryly; and the other, who had forgot¬ 
ten that he was standing, hastily subsided 
into a chair on the opposite side of the 
hearth, where he sat turning his hat about 
in his hands and absently examining the 
maker’s name inside. The miller mean¬ 
while smoked on placidly, looking at the fire. 
At length, “ taking his courage in both 
hands,” Andre plunged into his subject. 

“ Maitre Picard, I am come to renew the 
proposal I made two years ago for your 
daughter’s hand.” 

“ Well ? ” interrogated Maitre Picard, let¬ 
ting the word escape at that corner of his 
mouth in which his pipe was not. 

“ You declined it then on the ground that 
Denise was too young, and that I was too 
poor; bat you gave me leave to hope that, if 
in two years’ time I could raise myself to 
a better position, you would reconsider your 
refusal. You remember ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well,” the young farmer continued, 
gathering courage as he went on, “ I think 
I may say I have succeeded. I have been 
very lucky these last two years; everything 
seems to have prospered with me. I have 
bought fresh land, and have put my money 
in the hank ”- 

“ Very proper, very prudent,” interposed 
his companion, between two puffs. 

“ And altogether my prospects have never 
looked so bright. 1 love Densie fondly and 
truly, Maitre Picard, as she deserves to be 
loved; and, it you will give her to me, I will 
do all a man can do to make her happy.” 

The miller, in a cool, leisurely way, ex- 
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tinguisbed his pipe, knocked out the ashes 
against the leg of his chair, and pot the pipe 
in the breast-pocket of his coat; then, look¬ 
ing across at his companion, he said delib¬ 
erately:— 

“ I thank you for the honor you have 
done me, Monsieur Andre Lehlond; and I 
beg to decline your prospal.” 

Andre’s face, in its sudden change from 
cheerful confidence to rueful amazementj 
was a study. 

“You refuse me—again? Well, but— 
you said—you as good as promised, when we 
spoke of this before ”- 

“ Listen! ” interrupted the miller, tapping 
his nose with his fore-finger by way of em¬ 
phasis. “ This is what I said: ‘ If, in two 
years’ time, you are in a suitable position, 
and if Denise is still free ’—mark that 
‘ if’ ”- 

“ Well, she is still free! She told me so 
herself! ’’ 

“ Ah, indeed! When was that ? When 
did you see her alone ? ” was the quick 
question. 

Andre colored, and bit his lip. 

“ We—I—I sometimes walk a little way 
with her on Sundays, after church.” 

“ Oh, indeed! ” said the miller, resolving 
on the spot that for the future Monsieur !e 
Cure should not have to complain of his 
non-attendance. “ But you see, I have not 
yet told Denise of his intentions,” • he re¬ 
sumed. “ She does not know that she is 
promised, or as good as promised, to my 
friend and neighbor, Simon Moreau.” 

Andre’s chair squeaked on the stone floor, 
as he pushed it back half a yard in his indig¬ 
nant astonishment. 

“ Good heavens, Maitre Picard, you can’t 
mean it! Simon Moreau—a man old enough 
to be her father—coarse, vulgar, uneducated 
boor, who is ”- 

“ The richest man between here and Pou- 
gcrers,” interposed the miller, with a nod. 

“ And you will sell your daughter to the 
highest bidder, without even letting her 
have'a voice in the matter? You will ”- 

“ Oh, Denise will not oppose me! She 
knows her duty too well for that,” he inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ Then it is the more shame for you to 
make use of her submission to break her 
heart,” was the quick retort. “ You’ll 
forgive me if I speak warmly, but I feel 
strongly.” 

“ Yes, I make allowance; you are disap¬ 


pointed, naturally,” the miller returned, 
taking a pinch of snuff. “ My daughter’s 
dowry would have been useful— hein ? The 
farm ‘ wants capital.’ A-ah, I understand!” 
And he shut his snuff-box with a snap, 
smiling sourly as he glanced at his visitor 
under his floury brows. 

The young farmer flushed up to his 
bronzed temples. 

“ I am no fortune-hunter, Maitre Picard; 
I think you know that. I prolcst against 
such an accusation,” he began hastily. 

“ Good; when you have done protesting, I 
will wish you good-evening.” 

“ Nay, hut listen to me,” Andre pleaded, 
conquering his resentment by an effort. “ I 
am quite willing to take your daughter pen¬ 
niless, if you will give her to me on those 
terms.” 

“ Good-evening,” was the only reply. 

“ Consider what you are doing! ” cried 
the young man, with passionate earnestness. 
“ We have loved each other for years, Den¬ 
ise and I; it will break our hearts to divide 
us. And think what the poor child’s life 
will be, as the wife of such a man as Moreaul 
Even if you persist in refusing her to me, 
don’t—for heaven’s sake, don’t give her to 
him! ” 

“ Good-evening,” said the miller once 
more; and this time his finger pointed to the 
door. 

Andre, glancing at the stern set face, saw 
that all his eloquence was thrown away. 
With a sigh of despair, ho took up his hat, 
and rose. 

“ You refuse me then—unconditionally?” 

“ Exactly; and, if you come again on the 
same errand, I shall shut the door in your 
face.” 

“ I shall trouble you no more,” the young 
man replied as he passed though the door. 

As he was moving slowly and sorrowfully 
away, a window high up in the steep roof, 
above the door, opened noiselessly, and 
Denise looked out. She called to him:— 

“ Wait for me by the bridge.” 

He nodded, and walked away across the 
yard, and along the unfenced road which 
wound down the hill-side into the valley 
below. 

At the foot of the hill was a stream, 
crossed by a quaint stone bridge with one 
wide arch and one narrow one. Beyond the 
bridge a lonely lane led between high banks 
and tangled hedgerows to the village of Ste. 
Marie-les-Chenes, three miles away. 
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The young man rested his arms on the 
mossy parapet, and looked down at the clear 
golden-brown water, which ran hy with a 
gentle monotonous murmur over its bed of 
black and white pebbles and yellow sand. 
The martins chased each other with shrill 
cries under the old gray arches; the dragon¬ 
flies darted to and fro above the stream; now 
and then a water-rat splashed down under 
the reedy bank. The soughing of the scythe 
and the voices of haymakers at their task 
were wafted on the breeze from the distant 
meadows, with the warm sweet smell of 
new-mown hay. Sunshine lay broad and 
bright over all the smiling, sunny land. 

Andre was not insensible to the beauty of 
the golden summer evening, but in his pres¬ 
ent mood it chafed instead of soothing him. 
He felt an irrational sort of impatience with 
nature for looking at him with this serene 
unconscious smile when his heart was full of 
grief and bitterness. 

At length the sound of a quick light footr 
step made him look up with a start, and the 
nest moment Denise was by his side. She 
was out of breath with the haste she had 
made, and could not protest, even had she 
been inclined to do so, when her lover, tak¬ 
ing her hands in his, drew her to him, and 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

“ I dare not stay long, or father will miss 
me,” she said hurriedly. “ Have you spok¬ 
en to him ? AVhat did he say ? Ah, I see 
the answer in your face! ” she broke off. 
“ He has refused you! ” 

“ Yes, Denise, he has refused me. And 
do you know what reason he gives ? That 
you are promised to another! ” 

She started. 

“ Promised ? ” she repeated, breathlessly. 
“ To whom am I promised ? ” 

“ To Simon Moreau,” he said. 

She drew back, looking at him blankly. 

“ No, it is impossible; father cannot mean 
it!” 

“That is what I said when he told me; 
but he does mean it, Denise. He refuses 
you to me, and he will give you to that boor, 
who is not worthy to kiss your shoe! Great 
heaven, how shall I bear it 7” he exclaimed, 
with a passionate gesture. “ To have worked 
for you, hoped for you, lived for you, all 
these years, and now, after all ”- 

His voice broke, and he turned away his 
head abruptly. 

Denise stood at his side with the same 
blank, stunned look on her face. 


“ But are you sure there is no hope ? ” 
she asked in an eager, tremulous undertone. 
“ Did you remind him of his promise two 
years ago 7 ” 

“ You may be sure I did not forget that. 
I used, every argument I could think of; but 
there,—1 might as well have talked to a 
stone! ” 

With a gesture of despair she let her hands 
fall to her sides. 

“ If he has m.ade up his mind, nothing 
will move him. It is all over! ” 

“ But it is not—it shall not be! ” her lover 
exclaimed impetuously. “ Do you think I 
will give you up so lightly, after loving you 
so long 7 Not at your father’s or any other 
man’s bidding! Denise, listen. In less 
than a year you will be of age; and then, 
if he still refuses his consent, why—we will 
do without itl You need not look so 
shocked,” he added impatiently. “ It is not 
a crime I am proposing.” 

Denise shook her head. 

“ If I set him at defiance, he will curse 
me,—and that would be terrible,” she said. 
“ No blessing would rest on our marriage, 
for certain.” 

“ And will the blessing rest on the one he 
has planned for you 7 ” her companion asked. 
“ Will your father’s approval make y'ou any 
happier as Moreau’s wife 7 Just think what 
your life will be in the long years to come. 
If you have no pity on me, have pity on 
yourself, Denise.” 

She nervously twisted the quaint old ring 
on her finger, her eyes full of trouble and 
perplexity. 

“ Dear,” sbe said slowly at last, “ I must 
not think of myself in this matter. If I did, 
I should never have courage to say to you 
what I say now with a sorrowful heart,— 
we must part.” Her voice faltered, and she 
paused a moment, then went on, “ Even if 
I could bring myself to disobey my father, 
there would still be an obstacle between us. 
If I married without his consent, I should 
come to you penniless, and ”- 

“ What of that?” he interrupted quickly. 
“ Your love is dower enough for me, sweet.” 

“ Ah, no! ” Denise returned, shaking her 
head. “ It is not as if you were rich. You 
have your fortune still to make; and, as your 
mother said to me the last time I saw her, 
an imprudent marriage would hamper you 
for life.” 

“ The mother need not have said that,” 
said Andre, frowning. 
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“ But it is quite true, dear. And, know¬ 
ing this, can I be so selfish, so cruel as 
to ”- 

“ Denise, Denise,” he interrupted pas¬ 
sionately, “ do not break my heart! What 
is poverty compared to the loss of you ? 
Ah! ” he added bitterly, “you do not love 
me, or you would not talk in that strain! ” 

“ Do not I ? ” she questioned with tender 
reproach. “ I love you too well to injure 
you. It is love, as well as duty, that holds 
me back from you.” 

“ I think you do not know what love 
means,” was his reply. “ If you felt for me 
as I do for you, nothing—nothing would 
hold you back from these longing arms and 
this lonely heart of mine. Ah, no, Denise, 
you do not care for me! I have been mis¬ 
erably mistaken.” 

The tears rushed to her eyes, and her lips 
quivered. 

“ You are mistaken now,’^ she said in a 
tone half proud, half sad; “ but think as you 
will. You do not understand me; that is 
all.” 

Both were silent a moment, Andre staring 
moodily at the ground, his companion look¬ 
ing sorrowfully away over the sunlit mead¬ 
ows. At length the sound of a horse ap¬ 
proaching along the lane roused them both. 

“ I must go now,” said the girl, with a 
sigh, looking at him wistfully as she put out 
her hand. “ If we must part, Andre, let us 
not part in anger. Forgive me, dear, and 
—forget me.” 

He turned and looked at her, then sud¬ 
denly, with an inarticulate sound of tender¬ 
ness, caught both her bauds in his, and drew 
her to his breast. 

“ Forget you ? When I forget there is a 
heaven above us! ” he added in a passionate 
undertone, and, taking her face in his hands, 
he kissed her on her eyes, her lips, her 
brow. “You love me; we will not be 
parted,” he whispered, laying his bearded 
cheek against her forehead; “leannot live 
without you. Listen, dearest. I told your 
father I should trouble him no more; but I 
am resolved to make one last appeal to him. 
If he repeats his refusal, then you will have 
to choose between him and me. Yon un¬ 
derstand ? ” 

“I understand,” Denise replied; “but 
wait a few days before you speak to him 
again. He ”- 

She broke off, glancing nervously down 
the lane. 


“Look, Andre! it is Monsieur Moreau!” 
she whispered. “ Let me go; he must not 
see me here.” 

Andre glanced over his shoulder at the 
approaching horseman, muttering something 
that was certainly not a benediction. 

“ I shall come to Montvert again in a fort¬ 
night,—on Midsummer Eve,” he said hur¬ 
riedly; “ till then, adieu, dear one! ” 

“ Adieu! ” she echoed, as she waved her 
hand to him and hurried away. 

With tender, regretful eyes, he watched 
her retreating figure till it fluttered out of 
sight, then turned, with a very different 
expression, toward the new-comer, whose 
sleek gray mare was advancing at a foot¬ 
pace along the lane. Simon Moreau was a 
stout, heavy-featured man of middle-age, 
with a coarse mouth and an obstinate chin. 
He was plainly, almost meanly dressed in 
homespun gray; but this affectation of pov¬ 
erty was belied by the look of snug prosper¬ 
ity on his stolid face and sturdy figure. 

“ Bonsoir, Leblond,” he said, with a pat¬ 
ronizing nod, as he crossed the bridge. “ I 
am going to the mill; have you any message 
for Mademoiselle Denise ? ” 

His self-confident smile exasperated An¬ 
dre. 

“ I should not make you the bearer of it 
if I had,” he replied brusquely, as he turned 
on his heel and walked away, fuming with 
jealous resentment. 

A fortnight had passed since the lovers 
parted at the old bridge. It was Midsum¬ 
mer Eve,—a serene and exquisite night, 
steeped in dew and fragrance. Hot a cloud 
dimmed the wild tranquil expanse of violet 
sky, in which the full moon hung like a 
great silver lamp. Woods and fields lay 
sleeping in the white ethereal light; now 
and then the warm sweet air was stirred by 
a languid breeze, which just thrilled through 
the leaves, blurred their shadows on the 
moonlit grass, and died away drowsily. In 
the great bowery garden of La Chenaie, 
Andre’s home, the flowers and sweet herbs 
were pouring out their hearts to the night; 
sweet-brier aud southernwood, jasmine, 
pink, and rose mingled their fragrance with 
the all-pervading scent of new-mown hay. 
The farm was very still; the haymakers had 
finished their work long since; the horses 
were stabled, the carts turned up on end. 
Now and then the watch-dog rattled his 
chain, an invisible calf bleated plaintively, a 
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horse stamped in the stables, the crickets 
kept up their shrill gossip. 

In the quaint stone kitchen, the Widow 
Leblond, a wrinkled, sun-burnt woman, 
with a hard-featured but not unkindly face, 
and quick, dark eyes, was bending over the 
wood-fire, preparing a savory chicken for 
supper, while Gervaise, the maid servant, 
set the table, and Andre, who had Just re¬ 
turned from a ride, leaned with folded arms 
against the doorway, looking out over the 
moonlit courtyard and the dim fields beyond 
toward Montvert. The blaze of a great bon¬ 
fire reddened the sky above the hill and cast 
a lurid glow over the surrounding country. 

“ So the miller has a Midsummer fire after 
all, though he vowed he would have no 
more,” remarked Madam Leblond, glancing 
through the casement without raising her 
head from the saucepan she was stiring. 

Andre made a sound of assent. 

“ Little Pierre begged him to have one, 
madame,—that is the reason,” said Gervaise, 
joining in the conversation in her slow and 
drawling Norman voice; “ Madelon, at the 
mill, told me. And she says that Maitre 
Picard wonld burn his house down to please 
the child, he is that foolish about him.” 

“ He is making a rod for his own back,” 
observed her mistress. 

“ yes, madame. And it is a shame, 
Madelon sa 5 ' 8 , to see how he slights Ma’m’- 
selle Denise, when she is such a good daugh¬ 
ter, and ”- 

“ There, there! ” interrupted the widow, 
with a glance at her son. “ Who cares to 
know what Madelon says? Listen, girl; I 
will have no more gossiping with the mill 
servants. What goes on up there does not 
interest or concern any one in this house. 
Xou understand ? Now go and draw the 
cider. Supper is ready, my son,” she added, 
as the girl sulkily obeyed. 

“ 1 don’t care for any to-night, mother; I 
am not hungry.” 

“ Not hungry ? ” she echoed. “ What’s 
the matter with you. I should like to know? 
Have you a headache ? Do you want ”- 

“ I want nothing but to be let alone,” he 
interrupted wearily. “ What does it matter 
if I go without my supper for once ? ” 

She raised her dark eyebrows with a look 
of perplexity. 

“ What has come to you to-night, lad ? 
You have been like a man bewitched ever 
since you came b.ack from 3 'our ride. Where 
did you go, by the by ? ” she added, with a 


quick change of tone, pausing in the act of 
transferring the contents of the saucepan to 
a dish. 

“ To Montvert.” 

His mother bit her lip. 

“ If you had a spark of pride, you would 
never have set foot in that house again, 
after the reception you met with last time.” 

“ I did not set foot in it,” he returned, 
with a dreary smile, *■ for the miller was as 
good as his word, and shut the door in my 
face.” 

With a bang she set down the dish on the 
table, and turned toward him, flushing up 
to her sun-burnt forehead. 

“ What! He did ? del, I wish I had 
heen there! Who is he—the old curmud¬ 
geon—that he should dare to insult my son ? 
Isn’t Leblond as good as Picard ? Ay, my 
faith, and a hundred times better! But it is 
your own fault,” she went on, turning the 
current of her wrath upon Andre, ‘‘ your 
own fault entirely. What need was there 
for you to humble yourself to him, begging 
and praying for his daughter as if there were 
no other woman in the world but Denise 
Picard ? ” 

“ There is no other in the world for me.” 

“ Rubbish! ” cried his mother, irritably. 
“ You know you can’t have her! What’s 
the use of crying for the moon ? I hope,” 
she added, with an uneasy glance at him, 
“ that you have not been trying to persuade 
the girl into—into any romantic folly ? ” 

“ I have done my best to persuade her to 
marry me, if that is what you mean,” he 
said, as she paused. “ I asked her a fort¬ 
night ago, and again to-night, when I saw 
her for a few minutes at the bridge.” 

“Ah! And she”- 

“ Refused. She would not marry under 
her father’s curse, and bring misfortune on 
us both, she said. You may be quite 
easy, mother; it is all over.” 

She drew a breath of relief. 

“ Denise is a good, dutiful girl,” she said, 
warmly; “ she deserves to be happy, and 
will he. And so will you, my son, if, in¬ 
stead of wasting your breath in singing for 
what you can’t have, you will pluck up a 
spirit and let me look out for a wife to suit 
you. I ”- 

“Mother,” interrupted Andre, turning 
his head, “ you need not seek a wife for me. 
I will have Denise Picard or none! ” 

“ Then, my son, you will have none,” she 
replied, with an emphatic nod; “Denise 
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will probably be Madame Moreau before 
harvest. I heard to-day that the marriage 
is delayed only till Moreau and old Picard 
can agree about the amount of the dowry.” 

Andre abruptly changed his position, and 
loosened his collar as if he were suffocating; 
then he took up his hat from a chair near 
the door. 

“ Where art thou going ? ” she interposed, 
feeling somewhat remorseful as she caught 
a glimpse of his face. 

“ For a walk in the fields. Don’t sit up 
for me,” he answered briefly. And before 
she could speak again he had left the house. 

He slowly crossed the court-yard, and 
passed through a gate into the fragrant dark¬ 
ness of the orchard, where long leafy vistas 
lost themselves in depths of mysterious gloom, 
traversed here and there by a furtive moon¬ 
beam which played on some gnarled bough 
or lichen-crusted trunk. Beyond the orchard 
lay the open fields, silvery with dew and 
moonlight. 

Andre wandered slowly on in the radiant 
stillness from field to field, over the short, 
sweet, new-mown grass, and among the 
scented hay-cocks, till he reached a gate 
which opened into the lane. From this 
point it was but five minutes’ walk to the 
village. He paused, and leaned with folded 
arms on the gate, looking out over the wide 
dim country, and drinking in the sweetness 
of the summer night. On the hill of Mont- 
vert the bonfire was still blazing fiery red 
through the darkness. He had spent many 
a Midsummer Eve there, and could picture 
the scene as vividly as if he had been pres¬ 
ent,—the great roaring fire on the mill 
green, lighting up with a weird red glare the 
faces of the crowd, and casting long fantas¬ 
tic shadows across the grass; the old mill, 
looking, in the fitful light, like some grim 
giant with arms outstretched; the dark fig¬ 
ures passing to and fro before the five, or 
dancing hand in hand around it, singing an 
old tuneless chorus; the sharp crackling of 
the flames; the aromatic smell of pine-wood 
and dried moss. It all came back to him as 
he watched. 

At length the bonfire, having reached its 
climax, gradually sank and failed till only a 
dull red glow was left; then a long wavering 
line of red sparks came undulating like a 
fiery snake down the hillside; the revellers 
were returning in an impromptu torch-light 
procession to the village. Soon Andre could 
hear in the ilistanee their shouts and laugh¬ 


ter; and presently a company of them went 
past him down the lane, their torches scat¬ 
tering a shower of sparks on the hedgerows. 
When they had passed, and the last echo of 
their voices had died away, the silence and 
solitude seemed almost oppressive. 

With a heavy sigh he let fall his head up¬ 
on his folded arms. A dreadful sense of 
desolation lay like lead upon his heart. His 
love for Denise was woven like a golden 
thread into the very texture of his daily life; 
all of his hopes and ambitions clustered 
round her image, and in losing her he lost 
them too. But it was not for his own loss 
only that he grieved. When he thought of 
Denise’s fate, his heart thrilled with indig¬ 
nant pity. To be chained for life to a man 
she could not even esteem, suffering the 
daily torture of companionship with a coarse 
ignoble nature, her heart slowly withering, 
her spirit losing its brightness, her sweet 
eyes their light! A pang that was like abso¬ 
lute physical pain shot through him at the 
thought, and with a sobbing sigh he put 
both hands to his broad chest; then, turning 
from the placid moonlit landscape, he threw 
himself upon the sloping bank at the foot of 
the hedge. 

The gentle night-breeze went whispering 
hy through the leaves above his head; now 
and then a bird in the hedge uttered a sleepy 
chirp; an unseen brook somewhere in the 
field kept up a faint murmur, as if it were 
talking in its sleep; far away, in the oak 
wood which gave the farm its name, a night¬ 
ingale was singing, setting to music all the 
poetry of the summer night, with its vague 
pathos and delicious melancholy. 

The moments slowly lengthened into hours. 
At length, overcome by fatigue, Andre sank 
into a doze, and from thinking of Denise, 
fell to dreaming of her. He dreamt that he 
was once more in the mill kitchen, watching 
her as she descended the stairs with little 
Pierre in her arms. Suddenly, as she turned 
her face toward him over her shoulder, he 
saw its expression change to a look of 
agonized terror. 

“ Little Pierre is falling! Save him! ” she 
screamed. 

He hastily extended his arms to catch the 
child, and with the effort awoke,—awoke 
with a start, and with that terrified cry still 
ringing in his ears. The impression of the 
dream w.as so strong that his heart beat fast 
as he scrambled to his feet and looked round 
him, dreading he knew not what. 
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Be found that he had been sleeping some 
time, for the moon was low in the east. 
The breeze had sighed itself to sleep; every¬ 
thing was profoundly still. Glancing in¬ 
stinctively across the fields toward Mont- 
vert, he drew back with a smothered cry. 
Was he dreaming still, or was the bonfire 
blazing again on the hill ? What was that 
red tongue of flame that leaped and flickered 
against the purple darkness of the sky 7 

Another look, and the dreadful truth broke 
upon him. A calamity worse than that 
Maitre Picard had foreboded had come to 
pass—the house was on fire! The flames 
were bursting fiercely from the thatched 
roof—that roof beneath which perhaps the 
inmates still slept, unconscious of danger! 

For a moment he stood gazing at it like 
one in a dream; then, rousing himself with 
a start, he turned and ran back home as if 
he were running for his life. To wake the 
farm-servants, despatch one to the village 
for assistance, and another to Fougeres for 
the engines, was the work of a few moments; 
then he saddled bis horse, and set off at a 
headlong gallop to the mill. As he tore 
along the lonely lanes his dream came back 
to him with thrilling vividness. Denise’s 
horror-stricken face rose before him; her 
scream still rang through the silence. 
Straining his eyes through the gloom, he 
saw that the red light on the distant hill was 
growing higher and brighter every moment. 
Suppose he arrived too late to warn or save? 
Hia heart turned cold with fear. 

At length the bridge was reached and 
crossed) and the horse rushed on with 
scarcely slackened speed up the winding 
hill-road beyond. 

And now Andre could see what terrible 
progress the fire had already made. One 
end of the house was enveloped in flames; 
the roof was alight from end to end, and the 
burning thatch, falling piecemeal in great 
flakes, sent up showers of sparks and a 
dense cloud of smoke, which hung like a pall 
above the hill. A confused noise of shout¬ 
ing which reached him as he approached 
told him, to his great relief, that the inmates 
were aroused. Midway up the ascent he 
was compelled to alight, his frightened 
horse refusing to proceed; hastily tying the 
bridle to a tree by the roadside, he hurried 
on. 

A bewildering glare of light, a roaring of 
flames, a crackling of wood, a hubbub of 
excited voices, and trampling of hurried 


footsteps—these were the sights and sounds 
that greeted him when he reached the court¬ 
yard gate. 

Just as he was passing through, a white 
figure with streaming hair rushed past him. 
He caught it by the arm, exclaiming, “Den¬ 
ise! ” 

It was not she, however, but Madelon, the 
maid servant, half dressed, and wild with 
terror. She screamed when he touched her, 
and at first replied only by a vacant stare to 
his eager question:— 

“ Are you all safe 7 ” 

“ The miller is safe enough; he is among 
the men yonder,” she answered at length. 

“And Denise? ” 

“ Ma’m’selle Denise is a mile or more away 
at her Aunt yernier’s at Preville. The 
master sent her there this evening.” 

He drew a deep breath of relief. 

“ And little Pierre—did she take him with 
her?” 

“ I—think so,” she stammered. 

“You think?” he cried. “Don’t you 
know whether she did or not ? ” 

“ I did not see her leave the house. I 
told the master she had taken the child,—I 
thought she would be sure to do so; but— 
but ”- 

“ But what ? ” he asked loudly, seized 
with a sudden dread. 

She glanced at him fearfully. 

“ When the fire broke out,” she faltered, 
“ I woke in a fright and rushed down-stairs, 
I noticed nothing at the time; but afterward 
I—I thought I recollected seeing him in his 
cot in her room as I passed the door.” 

“ You saw him, and left him therel ” he 
cried, recoiling from her in horror. 

She sobbed and wrung her hands. 

“ I am not sure that he was there; I only 
fancied—1 was mad with fright.” 

He put her roughly away from him, and 
hurried into the yard in search of the miller. 
He found him the centre of a group of men 
—his own servants and those of Simon 
Moreau, whose farm adjoined Montvert— 
occupied in getting the terrified horses out 
of the stable, where the fire had first broken 
out. Andre touched his arm. 

“ Did Denise take the child with her to 
Preville ? ” he asked, without preface. 

The miller turned and looked at him. 
With his face blackened by smoke and dust, 
and his tasseled night-cap all awry, Maitre 
Picard was an object at once grim and gro¬ 
tesque. 
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“ Of course she took him. Madelon told 
me— Good heaven,” he broke off, noticing 
the expression of the young man’s face, 
“ you do not mean ”- 

The words died on his lips; his brown face 
blanched suddenly to a dreadful sickly pallor; 
he staggered back as if from a sudden blow, 
and looked with wild, dilated eyes toward 
the burning house. 

“ Xo, no! I hope and pray that he is not 
therel ” Andre cried. “ But, if Denise— 
Thank heaven, here she is! ” he exclaimed, 
as Denise herself came hurrying up to them, 
white with excitement and breathless with 
running. 

“O father! what a calamity!” she pant¬ 
ed. “ I saw the light from my—bedroom 
window at Aunt Vernier’s, and—I have— 
run—all—the—way.” Then, looking round, 
she added, “ Where is Pierre?” 

The question struek cold to the hearts of 
the listeners. They looked aghast into each 
other’s faces, and no one replied. Her 
father eaught her by the arm, and shook her 
in his excitement. 

“You—you took him with yon!” he 
gasped hoarsely. “ Girl, what are yon 
thinking of?” 

Denise looked at him blankly. 

“ Father, I did not take him. I thought 
you knew. I put him to bed in his little cot 
in my room before I started, and ”- 

“ In your room ? ” echoed Moreau, who 
stood near. “Then heaven help him! 
Look there! ” And he pointed to the case¬ 
ment half-way up the steep roof. It was 
open, and barbs of fire like serpents’ tongues 
darted from it, while the flames from the 
burning thatch played above and around it. 

With a dreadful inarticulate cry, like that 
of some wild animal bereaved of its young, 
the miller threw his arms above his head, 
and rushed back to the house. He would 
have flung himself recklessly into the midst 
of the flames if one of the meu had not 
thrown his arms round his waist and re¬ 
strained him. He struggled like a madman. 

“ Let me go, or I shall do you mischief! ” 
he shouted. “ Let me go to my child—oh, 
heaven, my little helpless childl ” 

“ It is too late, Picard,” said Simon Mo¬ 
reau, who had foliowed him. “ The stair¬ 
case is on fire; you could not reach the 
room, and even if you did you would be sure 
not to find the child alive now.” 

The miller made another frantic effort to 
get free, but his strength seemed to fail him 


all at once. His whole figure collasped—he 
tottered, and fell upon his knees. 

“My child, my child, my childl” he re¬ 
peated over and over again in a hoarse 
whisper, as his head sank forward upon his 
breast. 

A moan of pity ran through the crowd, 
gradually swelling to a loud, confused mur¬ 
mur. 

“ Get through the windowl ” shouted 
some one in the background; but no one 
volunteered. The smoke and flames were 
pouring more fiercely every moment from 
the window, and the room within appeared 
like a furnace. Denise looked despairingly 
round for Andre, but he had disappeared. 

“ Ho one in his senses would attempt it,” 
muttered Moreau with a shrug. “ A man’s 
life is worth more than a child’s,—a poor 
little cripple, who would have been a misery 
to himself and a burden to others if he had 
lived. Perhaps it is all for the best,” he 
added philosophically. 

He had not imagined that his words would 
reach the miller’s ears, and he drew back 
with a start when the latter, suddenly rais¬ 
ing his head, looked him full in the face, and 
repeated, with a slow, bitter smile:— 

“ ‘ All for the besti ’ If the boy is taken, 
there will be the more for the girl; isn’t that 
it?” 

Moreau’s swarthy face turned darkly red. 
Before he could reply, however, he was 
pushed aside by Andre, who came hurrying 
up out of breath, and laid his hand on the 
father’s shoulder. 

“ Maitre Picard,” he said in a strong, 
hopeful voice, “ don’t despair; there is still 
a chance of saving tbe poor little lad. I am 
going to try it. I have been looking for a 
ladder; the men are bringing it now.” 

The words were greeted by a ringino- 
cheer from the bystanders, and half a dozen 
of them hastened off to assist in -bringino^ 
the ladder. With a strange look, in which 
wonder, hope, and gratitude struggled with 
a sort of shame, the miller lifted his eyes to 
the young man’s face, but he said not a 
word. 

Moreau eyed his rival with a scowl. 

“ You will not attempt it if you set any 
value on your life,” he remarked. 

“ Well, perhaps I do not,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“ Oh, if you are bent on committing sui¬ 
cide, I have no more to say; but, if yon ex¬ 
pect to find anything living in that furnace. 
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you are a greater madman than I take you 
for! "Why, it”- 

Mailre Picard suddenly sprang to his feet, 
all his energy returning in a moment. 

“ Madman ? He is a hero,” he cried 
fiercely, “and thou art a heartless craven! 
Stand back! ” And, taking his quondam 
ally by the arm, he literally flung him on one 
side. ' 

Moreau turned white with rage and of¬ 
fended dignity. 

“ You shall repent having insulted me, 
Pierre Picard,” he said, aud casting a ven¬ 
omous look at him, stalked away. 

At the same moment two men came hur¬ 
rying up, bearing a long ladder, which was 
at once placed against the front wall of the 
house. Twice Andre attempted to motint 
it, and was driven back, blinded and half 
suffocated by the smoke from the burning 
thatch. As he paused a moment to recover 
his breath before making a third attempt, 
suddenly there came from the room above a 
sound that went like a knife to the hearts of 
those who heard it,—a child’s shrill, despair¬ 
ing scream. Again and again it was re¬ 
peated, rising high above the noise of the 
fire. 

“Tather, father! ” wailed little Pierre. 

The unhappy father twisted his hands in 
his gray hair, and ran hither and thither like 
a distracted creature, uttering broken cries 
of agon}'. The crowd, which was now 
swelled by groups from the village and 
neighboring farms, swayed to and fro in in¬ 
tense excitement. Men shuddered, women 
moaned and sobbed. 

Andre set his teeth hard, drew in his 
breath, and, taking advantage of a moment 
when the smoke was lifted by a passing 
breeze, rushed at the ladder, and this time 
gained the top, and got his foot in at the 
open casement. For an instant his figure 
stood out in dark relief against the red glare 
within, then the smoke and fiames seemed 
to swaliow it up, and he was lost to sight. 

There was a long minute of breathless 
silence, broken only by the crackling of the 
burning wood. Every eye in the crowd was 
riveted on the window; all the npturned 
faces wore the same expression of strained 
suspense. Then there burst forth a thrili- 
ing, triumphant cheer as Andre reappeared 
at the window with what looked like a small 
white bundle in his arms. 

He had his foot on the window-ledge, 
when a loud cracking noise above his head 


made him glance upwards. At the same 
moment there was a warning shout from 
below. 

“ Quick,—save yourself! The roof is fall¬ 
ing in! ” 

There was no time to descend the ladder. 
Clasping his light burden closer in his arms, 
he leaped blindly forward to the ground,— 
not a second too soon, for, at the very mo¬ 
ment when he alighted, the timbers of the 
roof fell with a great crash, bringing with 
them a mass of flaming thatch and scattering 
a shower of sparks over the yard. 

Half a dozen hands lifted Andre to his 
feet, and dragged him back ont of harm’s 
way. Then the crowd closed upon him,— 
cheered him till they were hoarse, shook 
hands with him, patted him, would have 
hugged him next, in their enthusiasm, if he 
had not struggled away from them. 

“ Here he is, safe and sound, Maitre Pi¬ 
card! ” he said, as he made his way to the 
miller and placed the child in his eager and 
outstretched arms. 

With a fierce emotion which was startling 
in a man naturally so self-contained, the 
father hugged his recovered treasure to his 
bosom. 

“Myheart,—my love,—my little dove!” 
he said in a passionate whisper, raining 
kisses on the little white face, the piteous 
sobbing mouth, the frail hands that clung to 
his neck. 

The child’s terror subsided as he felt the 
pressure of the familiar arms; his sobs 
ceased, and, with a little fond murmuring 
noise like the coo of a pigeon, he put up one 
hand to stroke the miller’s face. 

“Don’t cry, father,” he whispered; “Pi¬ 
erre is not hurt.” 

“ No, he is not hurt, the brave little man,” 
said Andre, smiling, “ but, if I had been a 
moment later— The curtains of his cot 
were on fire; the smoke had stupefied him; 
and he did not wake till the flames actually 
touched him. See,—his hair is singed at 
this side! ” 

As he pointed, Denise uttered a stifled 
cry. 

“ Oh, look at your hand! ” she exclaimed, 
in terror. 

He looked at it mechanically, and then for 
the first time discovered that it was badly ' 
burnt. He was wounded too; the blood 
trickled from a deep cut on his forehead, 
made by some of the falling woodwork. 

“ It is nothing,” he answered slightingly; 
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but even as he spoke he turned pale, stag¬ 
gered, and would have fallen, if the miller, 
hastily handing the child to Denise, had not 
extended his arm to support him. 

“ Lean on me, my son,” he said. 

“ My son! ” A wild, sweet hope leaped 
up in Andre’s heart at the words. He 
glanced quickly at the other’s' face, but it 
had regained its usual inexpressive stolidity, 
and gave no clew to his thoughts. 

“ If you can get as far as the mill, Denise 
will dress your hand,” he said. 

The yonng man assented, and they moved 
slowly away, just as a distant shout and 
rumbling of wheels told that the fire-engines 
were approaching. 

It was an hour later. The fire was at 
length subdued, and the stars looked coldly 
down upon the half-ruined homestead, with 
its roofless walls and smoke-blackened gable, 
a melancholy sight for the summer sun to 
rise upon. 

In the lower chamber of the old mill, on 
an extemporary couch of empty flour-sacks, 
sat Andre, with Denise at his side. She had 
dressed and bandaged his hand, and was 
now bathing his wounded forehead. Hear 
the doorway, very grim and upright in her 
black serge skirt, and tall, sugar-loaf cap, sat 
Madame Leblond, looking out with an in¬ 
scrutable expression of countenance straight 
before her across the green. Little Pierre 
was coiled up fast asleep on Madelon’s lap. 
A lantern on the floor lit the faces of the 
group, and cast their exaggerated shadows 
against the flour-whitened walls, giving an 
unreal, fantastic look to the scene. 

“ Is the pain there ? ” asked Denise softly 
of her patient, laying her hand, light as 
thistle-down, on his temples. 

“ It was there, but it is gone; you have 
charmed it away,” he replied. 

“ In that case,” remarked his mother, 
looking round, “ perhaps you are able to 
ride home now ? The sooner we start the 
better.” 

“Ride!” echoed the voice of the miller, 
who had ascended the steps unperceived, 
and now stood in the doorway, looking in 
upon the group. “ He must not attempt it. 
I have sent his horse back to La Chenaie; 
when he feels well enough, Jean will drive 
him home.” 

“ I wish you would let Denise and the 
little one come with us,” said Andre, eager¬ 
ly. “They could stay at La Chenaie till 


you have the new roof on. My mother 
would make them heartily welcome.” And 
he east an appealing look at her, which she 
feigned not to see. 

“Would she?” queried the miller dubi- 
onsl3’, as he took up little Pierre, who had 
awakened at the sound of his voice, and sat 
down near Andre, wiping his heated forehead. 

The widow looked round with a dry smile. 

“ You think I might pay you tit for tat, 
miller, and shut the door on your daughter 
as j’ou did on my son ? ” she said. “ AYell, 
so I might, if I were inclinded to be re¬ 
vengeful; but ”- 

“ But you can afford to be generous,” he 
interrupted gravely. “ Your sou has had 
his revenge already, madame.” He turned 
to the young farmer. “ Listen, Leblond. 
People call me a hard man; but I am not an 
ungrateful one, I think. It has never been 
said of Pierre Picard that he forgot a benefit 
or forsook a friend. The debt I owe to you 
can never be paid—never—neverl ” he re¬ 
peated, with emphasis; and, as he spoke, his 
arms unconsciously tightened their clasp of 
the child on his knee, who looked up, won¬ 
dering, into his agitated face. 

Andre flushed; his eyes sparkled with 
light; leaning forward, he said quickly:—’ 

“ You can pay the debt with interest 
whenever you choose. Give me Denise, and 
you shall have a receipt in full.” 

“HumI that is business-like,” remarked 
Maitre Picard, his keen black eyes twinkling. 

“ Gently! ” cried Madame Leblond, com¬ 
ing forward. “Is not Denise already dis¬ 
posed of ? Simon Moreau ”—^— 

The miller, who was refreshing himself 
with a pinch of snuff, gave a sudden snort, 
which made them all start. 

“ Simon Moreau may go—elsewhere for a 
wife,” he said grimly, as they looked at him. 
“ He shall have no daughter of mine. I told 
him so half an hour ago. He ”- 

“ What! Then Denise is free ? ” cried 
Andre, starling to his feet. “O Maitre 
Picard, you won’t refuse her to me a third 
time ? ” 

Denise crept to her father’s side, and 
winding an arm round his neck, whis¬ 
pered :— 

“ He has given you back one child, mon 
pere ; let him have the other.” 

“ Go thy ways then, silly child,” he 
growled, pushing her gently away, “ and pay 
my debt by making him happy—if thou 
canst.” 
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“ I will try,” she said simply, turning to 
her lover with a smile as bright as a May 
morning. 

“ Thou hast done it alreadyl ” he whis¬ 
pered, as he folded his arms about her, and 
pressed upon her lips the sweet kiss of be¬ 
trothal. 

“ 'While those two are making love, sup¬ 
pose we make friends, Madame Lebloud ? ” 
said the miller, extending his hand, which 
was cordially shaken by the widow. 

“ And now,” she said briskly, “ we had 
better start at once if we are to reach La 
Chenaie to-night.” 

“ To-night, mother ? Why, it is morn¬ 
ing! ” exclaimed Andre, pointing through 
the doorway. 


They all passed out, and stood for a mo¬ 
ment at the top of the steps, looking toward 
the east, where the “ red rose of dawn ” was 
unfolding. Even as they watched, the ten¬ 
der, dim, uncertain light grew warmer; a 
streak of lovely, luminous primrose broke 
through the gray clouds on the horizon; the 
mists rolled like a gently withdrawn veil 
from woods and fields, and the violet eyes of 
the summer day unclosed bright and pure, 
as if there were no death in the world, nor 
sin, nor sorrow. 

“Yes, it is morning,” said Andre softly, 
taking Denise’s hand, “ the morning of a 
fresh day and the dawn of a new life, sweet¬ 
heart, for thee and me! Come, let ns go 
home 1 ” 
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OUR STUPID BOAT-STEERER. 

BY TV. H. MACY. 


W HEX I shipped as mate of the Maria 
Theresa she was ready for sea, and 
nearly all her other officers, as well as her 
crew, were unknown to me until they mus¬ 
tered together on the day of sailing. 

One of the boat-sleerers, who answered to 
the name of Joe Meader, was a long-limbed 
tawny fellow, evidently a semi-savage from 
some one of the isles of the South Sea; and 
in the course of my duties in getting the 
ship under way, making sail and stowing the 
anchors, I had discovered that this fellow 
understood very little English, and was by 
no means proficient in seamanship, as be¬ 
came the station which he occupied. I bad 
occasion several times to speak sharply to 
him, when his stupidity had for the moment 
exhausted my patience; and when at last, 
after the ship was fairly' out in the blue of 
the Atlantic, and the pilot was discharged, 
we went down to the supper-table, I asked 
Captain Taber:— 

“ Where did you pick up such a stupid 
fellow for a boat-steerer ? ” 

“ AVhich one do you mean ? ” he asked. 

“ Why, the Kanaka, Joe Meader. I hope 
I haven’t judged him too hastily; but he 
acted to me like a regular blockhead.” 

The captain laughed. 

“Why, that’s my boat-steerer. I shall 
take him in my boat, because I understand 
him, and he understands me better than he 
can any one else. In fact, he is my man. 
He’ll never learn our tongue so as to talk it 
fluently, and he’ll never be an able seaman 
in the full sense of the word. But he is as 
brave as a lion; and if you lay him alongside 
of a sperm whale, he’s there.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “ I’m glad to know 
that; for it’s worth something, in starting 
on a voyage, to have a boat-steerer who has 
been proved. And if the fellow can do his 
duly in the head of a boat, we can overlook 
many drawbacks in other respects.” 

“Especially if he is a kind of favorite 
with the old man, I suppose you think,” 
added Captain Taber, with another laugh. 
“ By the way, Joe Meader is a queer cor¬ 
ruption of the name given to him, which 
was Omega.” 

“ Xamed after the ship he served in ? ” I 


inquired; “or was it because he was the 
last piece in the pot? ” 

“ I’ll tell you the story of our early ac¬ 
quaintance when we are at leisure,” said he, 
“ and you shall judge whether I have reason 
to believe in Omega—ay, even to love 
him.” 

Later that evening the captain fulfilled 
his promise, and I was so much interested 
in the story that I think I can recall it very 
nearly as related by him. 

I was second mate of the Alpha, cruising 
in the low latitudes of the Pacific; and we 
were, at the time my story' begins, steering 
away southward from the King Mill’s group, 
intending to try our luck in the vicinity of 
Rotuma and about the Fijis. The lookout 
from the mast-head reported a sail in sight; 
but it was late in the afternoon, and only a 
light air stirring, so that it was nearly sun¬ 
down before we made out that the sail flap¬ 
ping was that of a boat or canoe, and not of 
any larger vessel. 

A boat was lowered, of which I was sent 
in charge; and under the long and strong 
strokes of a fresh crew, we soon shot along¬ 
side the strange craft. 

She proved to be one of those swift but 
rickety canoes such as you have seen at the 
Groups, made of hundreds of little pieces of 
wood seized together with little lashings 
made of cocoanut-husks, carrying the usual 
outriggers, and possessing the usual “ pump 
or sink ” qualities of vessels of her class. 

In this frail craft were two young men, 
who had evidently made a sea-voyage much 
longer than they had wished or intended'at 
starting; for they were worn and emaciated 
by want of food and drink, and th'eir lower 
limbs were so cramped from long confine¬ 
ment in one position that they had to be 
helped into the boat by iny crew. When 
found by us, they had nothing to eat but a 
remnant of the flesh of a shark in a half 
putrid state, and for drink they had a single 
' cocoanut-shell half full of water. 

As the craft was of no earthly use to us, 
she was allowed to go adrift as soon as the 
men were taken out of her. A few strokes 
brought us again alongside of our approach- 
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ing ship, where the poor fellows were taken 
on board and made comfortable. 

With sufficient food and water, and room 
enough to move about, they soon revived 
wonderfully, and were able to give us some 
account of their adventures. 

They eame from the Island of Epemaroa, 
commonly known to sailors as Simpson’s 
Island, and .had started out to go to another 
island only thirty miles to the westward; but 
being overtaken by squally weather, they 
had lost their reckoning, and had drifted 
away with little or no idea of direction. Ac¬ 
cording to their count, they had been out 
fifteen days when they were picked up; and 
even the sternest hearts among us were 
moved by their tears of joy at finding them¬ 
selves on the comparative lerra firma of a 
ship’s deck, with plenty of food and water 
within their reach. 

As we were not hound towards their na¬ 
tive island, but to quite an opposite direc¬ 
tion, of course the two Kanakas mnst remain 
with us, and become a part of our crew for 
a considerable length of time. They must 
have names of some sort, and the mate, by 
way of showing off his classics, proposed to 
christen them Damon and Pythias; where¬ 
upon I suggested that Castor and Pollux 
would be an improvement. But the captain 
declared that one of them ought to be named 
after the ship, so of course Alpha and Ome¬ 
ga would be exactly the thing. 

Omega—who is now 'your stupid friend 
and shipmate, Joe Header—was the taller 
of the two, and by far the better looking, 
though you will say that there is ample room 
for improvement even in his beauty. But 
Alpha, who was short and thick-set, had a 
very sinister expression about him; in fact, 
was hideonsly ugly, both in the English and 
the American sense of the word. 

Well, the two waifs were turned into the 
forecastle among the crew, and were called 
upon like the rest for duty whenever they 
could be made useful. Omega fell to my 
lot as one of the starboard wateh; and he. 
proved so tractable and willing that I soon 
became greatly attaebed to him, though I 
cannot say that he was apt at learning sea¬ 
manship. Bnt I always had great patience 
with even a stupid man if he tried to do the- 
best he could. Not so, however, with Cap¬ 
tain Lucas, of the Alpha, for he was one of 
those small-souled, overbearing tyrants, who 
think it a brave act to tyrannize over any 
poor fellow who has no power to stand his 


own ground, or no intelligence to defend his 
own cause. These two poor islanders were fit 
subjects for his tyranny, and one of his- 
chief delights consisted in bullying and 
abusing them. Poor Alpha, who was in the 
third mate’s watch, fared the worse of the 
two, having no one to say a word in his 
favor; but I determined that my man, who 
always showed a willing and an amiable dis- 
position, should not be without a champion. 
Whenever I could so manage it I kept him- 
employed somewhere out of the captain’s 
way. When he was attacked and wronged, 
I defended him, even at the risk of always 
keeping myself in hot water with Captain 
Lucas. But I cared little for his enmity or 
his blustering, knowing that I could do my 
duty, and that even if I left the Alpha at a 
Pacific port, I could easily get quite as good 
a berth in another ship. 

Although our new shipmates were not at 
first assigned any place as oarsmen in the 
boats, 1 had occasion two or three times to 
take Omega with me in place of some one 
of my boat’s crew temporarily off duty. I 
found him an excellent man for beat-service, 
he being fnll of courage, and anxious, as he 
ever was, to exert himself to the utmost. 
He was awkward at the oar, though a little 
practice would remedy that; but .with the 
paddle in his grasp, and faced about toward 
the whales, he was the best man of the 
boat’s crew; for he was quite in his element 
and seemed like one inspired. 

One day, on lowering. Captain Lucas 
found one of his crew sick, and took Omega 
as a substitute. 

We were unsuccessful in our chase of the 
whales; and when we returned on board, I 
observed that my Kanaka had his left eye 
closed and much swollen and discolored, as 
if from the effects of a very ugly blow. 

Thinking the injury might be accidental, 
I innocently inquired of Captain Lucas;— 

“ What’s the matter with Omega’s face ?” 

“None of your prying business,” he an¬ 
swered, in a brutal tone. 

“ Oh, yesi ” I retorted; “ I suppose I un¬ 
derstand what’s the matter. 1 thought ho 
might have been hurt by some accident.” 

“Well, you see it was no accident at all. 
If you must know, I cracked him over the- 
head with a paddle, lor his laziness; and I 
only wish I had split his skull, if there’s any 
satisfaction to you. I’ll have no sogering in 
my boat,” he added, as if saying, by impli¬ 
cation, that I did in mine. 
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*• You didn’t have any sogering on his 
part,” said I, with some indignation, for I 
know him better. I don’t say that this poor 
green Kanaka is a sailor; but I’ll swear that 
he’s no soger.” 

“ And I suppose you think,” drawled the 
captain, with his most ironical smile, “ that 
he didn’t deserve the crack he got over the 
■eye? ” 

“‘Think’ isn’t the word,” I answered 
■fiercely; “ I know he did not.” 

“ I’ll be the judge in such cases; and you 
just keep your meddlesome tongue between 
your teeth, or I’ll put yonr eye in mourning 
the same as I did your chum’s there,” he 
said. 

Captain Lucas was now ready to boil over 
with rage; and my mercury standing at the 
same temperature, I was quite as reckless of 
consequences. 

“Meddlesome or not, I say that it was a 
cruel blow—ay, cruel, and worthy of a cow- 
.ard.” 

Captain Lucas snatched a capstan-bar 
from the mizzen-mast, and swung for me. 

I had laid my hand upon another one, but 
■was too late. 

His blow descended upon—not me, but 
my faithful Omega who quicker than thought 
had interposed his own head to receive it. 

By this time the mate, who, as in duty 
bound, must support the authority of the 
superior, interfered, and called the boat- 
steerer to render unwilling aid; and I was 
disarmed and ordered to go below, off duty 
for the present. 

I kept my own state-room; and to all the 
captain’s bluster and threats that night I 
made no more reply than as if I had not 
heard him. 

But the next day he was in a different 
mood, and I resolved that he should make 
the first approaches toward being reconciled, 
knowing that he could not long afford to lose 
my services in the midst of a whaling sea¬ 
son. I would take no hints; but at the end 
of three days I went sulkily about my duty, 
in obedience to positive orders. 

Meanwhile my poor savage was effectually 
•disabled for some weeks, having one aide of 
his head laid open by the capstan-b.ar. But 
he bore his sufferings with stoical patience, 
but seemingly with pride and delight, satis¬ 
fied that he had shielded me; for he under- 
■stood perfectly well the cause of my quarrel 
with ray superior. 1 felt that I owed my 
■life to his impulse of gratitude; for, if the 


terrible blow had been stopped by my skull 
instead of his. Captain Lucas would certainly 
have had murder upon his soul. 

1 continued to do my duty on board the 
Alpha; but my situation was anything but a 
pleasant one. There was bad blood between 
the captain and myself, though it did not 
burst its bonds, the state of our feelings 
appearing only in the form of cpolness and 
restraint toward each other. Indeed, he 
seemed to take seme pains to avoid any colli¬ 
sion with me. I fhiie there was no change 
in his general abusive course toward others. 
Omega, after the episode, fared better than 
before; for although Captain Lncas lost no 
opportunity of hazing him with abusive lan¬ 
guage, and “ working his old iron up ” with 
disagreeable and menial jobs, he made use 
of no active violence. Whether the sight of 
the ugly scar on Omega’s head, which you 
may have noticed to-day, had any terror 
for the conscience of Captain Lucas, I can¬ 
not say. But he seemed to be more severe 
than ever upon the poor fellow. Alpha, who 
was beaten and abused at any and all times, 
without the slightest provocation on his 
part. 

In pursuing this course, the captain was 
stirring up a demon that he little thought of. 
All the ferocity of the rude savage, .Alpha, 
was roused within him, and he burned with 
the one natural desire for final revenge. At 
such times as the captain was most abusive 
to him—though he submitted, whether to 
blows of the fist or to a thrashing with a 
rope’s-end—there was a gleam in his eyes 
like that of a tiger. As his wild emotions 
agitated his stout though dwarfish frame, 
and fiashed darkly across his featnres, Cali¬ 
ban himself could not have been more hide¬ 
ous in appearance. 

Thus matters went on until the year rolled 
round, and we again turned our ship’s head 
northward for another cruise among the tow 
islands near the equator. 

I had told Omega that we were nearing 
bis home; but grateful as was the news to 
his ears, his rapture seemed tempered with 
a feeling of regret at parting from me. He 
suggested what seemed to me the insane 
idea of my going ashore with him when we 
should arrive at Epemama, and either living 
always with him, or reshipping in some 
other vessel, where the commander would 
be more congenial to me. He seemed much 
affected at my rejection of this proposal, and 
for several days before we made the land he 
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showed a desire to hover near my person, 
often looking at me as if he had something 
on his mind to say to me, yet never saying 
it. I did not notice this so much at the 
time, but it came to my memory in an ex¬ 
ceedingly forcible manner afterward. 

But the savage joy of our ship’s ugly 
namesake when he had his native land 
plainly in sight had no drawback to its in¬ 
tensity. He made no noisy demonstrations; 
but I could see every fibre of his frame 
quiver with delight as we neared the island, 
and the fleet of canoes was seen coming out 
to meet us, under the impulse of their great 
leg-of-mutton sails. There were more than 
forty of them to be seen before the nearest 
one arrived alongside; and each of these 
contained four or five men, while some of 
them had also one or two women on board. 

. As soon as the ship was hove to, they 
crowded alongside, and the men swarmed 
on hoard until our deck was filled with 
them, driving a smart trade, chiefly in co- 
coanuts and mats, which they exchanged for 
bits of tobacco. 

Alpha, still quivering with excitement, 
stripped oS his clothing, which had been 
furnished to make a civilized man out of 
him, and mingled with the yelling crowd, at 
once transformed back again into the savage 
Epemaman. Not so with my man, who, al¬ 
though he exchanged hearty salutations 
■with his old acquaintances, still relained the 
sailor’s toga with a certain half-civilized dig- 
nit}’ about him; and, as before,he remained 
near me wherever I went, but with his keen 
eyes ever directed upon the crowd where it 
was thickest. Many of the men were armed 
with short spears, made of cocoanut wood, 
with the edges at one end serrated by rows 
of shark’s-teeth; and some carried hea'vy 
clubs. No precautions against treachery 
had been taken by Captain Lucas; and, 
mingled together as the natives and the 
ship’s-crew were, I observed with some con¬ 
cern that nearly every one of our men was 
surrounded by a ring of the tawny barba¬ 
rians. I looked over the side towards the 
coral reef, now within a mile of the ship, 
and saw that several canoes filled with wom¬ 
en were quiet’y paddling away towards the 
shore. 

Feeling this to be a dangerous omen, I 
was in the aet of turning to speak a word of 
warning to Captain Lucas, himself sur¬ 
rounded by a large group of savages, when 
I was seized in a vise-like grasp, and half 


pushed, half carried towards the companion- 
way and down the stairs into the cabin. It 
was Omega who was my assailant; and, as 
he forced me into the gangway, I saw his 
ugly comrade Alpha, with the expression of 
a demon on his face, deal a blow at his old 
enemy, the captain, nearly severing his head 
from his shoulders. Not with a rude, ser¬ 
rated spear was the deed done, but with a 
far more effective weapon,—one of our own 
blubber-spades. I had just time to catch 
the dreadful sight in my eye; and then I 
was bundled down below. Omega closing the- 
door and fastening it inside as he followed- 

“Get gun, sir!” he cried impetuously- 
“ Get gun I fight! ” 

There was no room at that moment for 
anything but action; not an instant to be 
wasted in thought upon the horrible tragedy 
going on above. The captain and mate were 
both killed, of course; they would be the 
first victims. The din and clamor overhead 
was perfectly terrific; for before I had seized' 
a gun which chanced to be ready loaded in 
my state-room, the fiendish rabble were in 
full possession of the upper-deck. 'We heard 
them bracing the main-yard to fill the top¬ 
sail, and, looking up through the sky-light,, 
could see that three or four of them had' 
hold of the wheel, wrangling furiously,, 
each pretending to know more than the 
others about steering the ship. The well- 
known voice of Alpha was heard trying to 
direct their operations, for he had picked up 
a little knowledge of seamanship during his 
year’s experience, and he now appeared to 
be the master-spirit among his countrymen. 

I had two faithful allies at my side,—my 
preserver. Omega, and the black steward, 
who chanced to be in the cabin at the^ mo¬ 
ment the'attack was made, and had thus es¬ 
caped death. We made all haste to load 
more of the guns, including a.pair of pistols 
which belonged to the mate, and which I! 
knew where to lay hold of. But I confess I 
knew not what course I should pursue after 
we were well armed; for it would be mad¬ 
ness to rush out among a hundred armed 
savages thirsting for our blood. 

I told Omega and the steward that we must 
stay where we were, and wait for them to 
make the attack on us, where we would then 
sell our lives as dearly as we could. 

“ No come down here,” said Omega de¬ 
cidedly. “No come. Epemama too much 
’fraid gun.” 

This was true, and I ought to have 
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thought of what my savage friend had so 
well considered, making it the means of 
saving my life. His countrymen, except 
the very few who had “ gone down to the 
sea in ships,” had the most terrible dread of 
fire-arms as something quite beyond their 
comprehension. Cold steel they could un¬ 
derstand, and made it a game for two to 
■play at; but gunpowder and balls savored of 
the supernatural. They would not attack us 
in our stronghold; but would try to work 
the ship in, and run her ashore, where they 
could dispose of the few survivors at their 
leisure. 

This, however, was no easy task to per¬ 
form, unless the ship could be put under a 
press of sail, and then skillfully handled. 
She had been laying with her maintopsail 
aback, directly under the lea of the coral 
reef, in a perfectly safe position for our 
purpose; as the set of the current was 
sweeping her off-shore, and, the wind now 
dying away to a very light breeze, her drift 
would be considerable, even if well steered 
on a wind. But the savages were making 
wretched work of it; for we could see, from 
the window in the stern, what a crooked 
wake the vessel was leaving behind her, be¬ 
ing now off several points free, and the 
next minute nearly aback, with all her can¬ 
vas fluttering. As Omega understood their 
languge, he knew that they were soon get¬ 
ting discouraged at their lack of success, 
and that, in spite of their efforts, the ship 
was going away from the island instead of 
nearing it. 

I had heard the main hatch lifted off two 
or three times, and after a minute shut 
down again, as if those above were peering 
cautiously down; but it was drawing near 
sundown, and I knew that they would not 
risk comiug down after the daylight was 
gone, such was their wholesome fear of the 
guns. 

But a different noise now called my atten¬ 
tion,—a gentle pouuding on the door in 
the bulkhead between us and the after-hold, 
and a voice asking in English to be admitted. 

The voice was recognized, and three of 
our crew jumped through the doorwat’, it 
being opened for the purpose, and as quickly 
secured again. 

These three had been lucky enough to 
get down into the forecastle, thus escaping 
the general massacre, and had crawled aft 
over the casks, betweeu-decks, to join our 
party in the cabin. One of these men had 


his arm broken -by a blow from a club in¬ 
tended for his skull. But, thus re-enforced, 
I felt much stronger than before; for we 
mustered live able-bodied men beside the 
half-crippled one. There were two more, I 
supposed, at the mast-head,—one at the 
main, and one at the fore; but they would, 
for safety, stay where they were, and could 
not co-operate with us while the islanders 
held possession of the upper deck. 

My faithful Omega, as soon as all the 
men were armed with loaded guns, suggested 
to me the line of tactics which I ought to 
pursue. The Babel of guttural voices over¬ 
head, a complete abomination to the rest of 
ns, was quite intelligible to him, and his 
quick ear was ever open. 

“ No can get ship ashore,” said he. “ Ship 
all right go to leeward. Some men talk, 
leave ship, go ashore. Big Eree Kootara 
say stay all night. He all the same cap’n. 
Alpha say he wants to go ashore.” 

There was little in the ship that they 
cared for, except tobacco and cloth; and all 
this was below the deck, where they did not 
dare to venture. 

Not even into the forecastle would they 
put their heads after dark, though they 
might have done so with safety after our 
party was concentrated in the cabin. They 
would stay by the ship as long as Kootara, 
the leading chief, held his present mind; 
but I presume that Alpha cared leas than 
his superior about running any risk of life 
to get possession of the vessel. He had ac¬ 
complished bis main object in wreaking his 
full vengeance upon the tyrant, Captain 
Lucas. 

“ Now,” said Omega, “ two man—good 
gun-man — stand here,” placing me and 
Tom Dawes, one of the men from the fore¬ 
castle, where we could see obliquely up 
through the skylight. “Come dark now. 
Epemama man no see you.” 

AVe took our station in the darkness, se¬ 
lecting the best guns, and holding ourselves 
ready for decisive action at the proper mo¬ 
ment. 

“ AVant to kill two man,” whispered Ome¬ 
ga, as coolly as if they had been two pigs in¬ 
stead of human beings, his own country¬ 
men. 

“ Stand by when 1 tell you. Me touch 
you so.” 

AA'e could see, even in the half-obscurity, 
the legs of the savages, as from time to time 
they walked back and forth past the skylight. 
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But Rootara wa.s unknown to ua, and I 
said as much to my preserver. 

“ Me tell you when Rootara comes,” said 
the sharp-eyed fellow. “ Got mark—far'— 
fay—one big leg, one small one. Keep still 
now.” 

Many dusky forms passed and repassed 
my lino of vision outside the skylight, and 
two or three times 1 half raised my gun, 
thinking I had the right man; bnt my ad¬ 
viser silently put his hand upon it to re¬ 
strain my haste. 

At length I became tired, and lowered the 
weapon into one hand at my side; but just 
then Omega’s eyes fairly flashed in the 
darkness as he reached over me and touched 
the shoulder of Dawes, who was already in 
the act of taking aim. The flash and report 
followed instantly, and the stalwart form of 
Alpha dropped heavily to the deck. A yell 
of agony, blending with the noise of the 
fall, and a wailing cry, not unlike that of the 
croon at an Irish wake, swelled from a score 
of throats. 

Then there was a general pattering of 
naked feet overhead, all moving rapidly aft. 

“ Keep close and still now,” said Omega 
to me, “ and be all ready.” 

Dawes had seized another gun, the next 
but one, and stood again prepared for a 
second shot. Meanwhile there was some 
fumbling at the door of the companion-way, 
as if the islanders were becoming desperate, 
and meant to attack us in our den. But it 
was well for them that they did not open 
the door; for the steward and another man 
stood at the foot of the stairs in the dark, 
■with their cocked and loaded guns pointed 
upward. 

There was much clamor now among the 
crowd, and apparently more diversity of 
opinion; for 1 could hear Omega chuckle as 
he listened. But as a peculiar, uneven step 
was heard coming aft, while a voice, well 
known to him, thundered out some angrj’ 
order to the stupid fellow at the helm, the 
lynx eyes snapped again, and a hand was 
laid lightly on my shoulder. 

A pair of legs, sustaining a massive body, 
moved into my range of vision. They were 
hardly a pair, though, to speak correctly; 
for one was of ordinary size, as human legs 
run, while the other, in respect to circum¬ 
ference, would certainly have filled a deck- 
bucket. 

“Now,” said Omega; and I needed no 
second call. 


My bullet passed upward through the 
head of Rootara, and the great sun of Epe- 
mama had set forever. 

“ Go on deck now,” said the impassive 
Omega, as if the whole business were now 
settled. “Kanaka all go now. Kill big 
Eree; no fight no more.” 

He understood his countrymen well; for 
never was a sinking ship deserted by rats 
more quickly than was ours by these bar¬ 
barians when the fall of their chieftain was 
known. Their horrible cries still ring in my 
ears whenever 1 recall the events of that 
night. 

We threw open the cabin doors, and sal¬ 
lied forth into the moonlight just in time to 
see the last of them rush overboard, caring 
not for the moment whether they dropped 
into a canoe or into the sea; for these peo¬ 
ple, in their native tropical waters, are quite 
as amphibious as are so many seals or ot¬ 
ters. 

We had only to put the helm hard up, 
and, the ship’s head falling off, we soon put 
a convenient distance between us and the 
frightened Epemamans. They had taken 
the bodies of Rootara and Alpha with them 
when they fled the field, and they had also 
previously thrown overboard all our slaugh¬ 
tered shipmates, and washed down the deck. 
No damage had been done, beyond the theft 
of some few portable articles from above deck. 

Including the two that had remained at 
the mast-head, we mustered eight men, all 
told, as the remnant of the ship’s-crew. Of 
course, I, as the superior oflicer, took charge, 
and, thus short-handed, steered away for 
Manilla, where more men were shipped; 
and, after another very successful cruise, I 
took the Alpha home to her owners with a 
full cargo of oil. 

You may judge now, if you can, what my 
feeling must be towards the man who has 
thus twice saved my life,—once from the 
blow of the capstan-bar, which left the 
strange scar on his head, and which would 
have killed me; and again from the mur¬ 
derous hands of his own countrymen, when 
he might very naturally have joined with 
them in capturing the ship, and killing the 
entire crew. But he deliberately chose for 
himselt the part he would act, even though 
he saw great risk of his life by so doing; for 
his own people would have shown him no 
mercy had they succeeded in running the 
ship on the coral reef, in accordance with 
their designs. 
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Sj/ Ada I. Fletcher. 


I T was a pleasant little room, though a 
humble one, with its cheap matting 
covering the floor, the light cane-bottomed 
chairs, a few pictures on the wall, pleasant 
enggestive pictures, not mere paintings, a 
set of swinging shelves with books, and a 
bracket or two with a vase of bright flowers; 
with the spring breeze coming in through 
the open window, lifting the white curtain, 
and toying caressingly with a stray curl 
that lav on Agatha Verne’s white forehead. 
Hers was not a beautiful face, but a very 
pleasant one to look at, with its clear pure 
complexion, without a shade of color in the 
cheeks; the dark auburn hair put back in a 
careless fashion of its own; the firm but 
very sensitive mouth, that showed her nohle 
unselfish nature as clearly as did the large 
earnest gray eyes, now bent so closely over 
her work, and hidden by the long dark 
lashes. She was busy—very busy. It was 
Saturday, and the sun was almost down. 
The work in hand was to he called for at 


dark, and paid for, too, she hoped. Else 
where was to-morrow’s dinner, with it’s 
little luxuries for her sister, to come from ? 
And the nimble fingers fairly flew as the 
light waned. 

“ Florence,” she said, presently, looking 
toward a sofa just across the little room, 
“could you not help me a little now, dear? 
Annie Walton must have her dress to wear 
to church to-morrow, you know.” 

The little figure on the sofa struggled 
faintly into a sitting posture, the white 
hands put the brown curls back from her 
face, then were pressed closely on her tem¬ 
ples, while a voice that would have been 
musical if it had not been fretful, replied 

“O Agathal I don’t see how you can ask 
me when you know my. head aches sol 
That horrid machine has almost killed me 
this day; and just as I was getting rested 
from the noise, you must ask me to sew on 
Annie Walton’s dress. Oh, dearl Oh, 
dear! ” 
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■ There was aa undertone of real pain in 
this querulous complaining, and Agatha 
looked up quickly, then crossed the room, 
and put her petted sister’s head gently back 
on its pillow. < 

“Dear child, I did not know your head 
ached. Lie down again, and let me bathe 
it with some fresh spring water, and it will 
get better.” 

“I don’t want to lie down now,” said the 
girl discontentedly. “ If you had let me 
alone when I was down, it would have got 
better without bathing.” 

“Well then, Floy,” said her sister pa¬ 
tiently, “ wouldn’t a little walk help you ? 
There’s Auntie Grey’s cap you might carry 
home for me.” 

“Of course you must have some motive 
even in wanting me to walk. I won’t gol ” 

Agatha did not answer, but went quietly 
back to her work, which she adjusted to the 
sewing-machine. She was used to such 
scenes. For the last five years her life had 
been a succession of them. As her foot 
touched the pedal, Florence spoke again, 
quickly and sharply:— 

“OAgathal yon surely are not going to 
start that machine again, when 1 just told 
you how it hurt my head 7 You are cruel— 
cruel I” Then came a burst of sobs and 
tears. 

For a moment Agatha’s features quivered 
with pain at the cruel injustice of the speech, 
and she was silent. Then she said, still 
tenderly and gently, as she went to the sofa 
again and took the brown head in her lap:— 

“Poor little girll I am so sorry about 
your head, but you know I must work, or we 
shall suffer. Come, be a good girl now. 
Pat on your hat, and get away from the 
noise of the machine.” 

Florence shook her head and sobbed on, 
until suddenly there came a whirr of buggy 
wheels to the door, and a pleasant manly 
voice call out:— 

“Come, girlsl I can’t leave my horses, 
but 1 want you both to try them with me. 
Be in a hurry! ” 

In an instant the tears and sobs were for¬ 
gotten, the drooping figure bounded from 
the sofa as if there was no such thing in the 
world as a headache, and Florence "Verne ran 
eagerly to the door. 

“I’ll be ready in a moment, doctor!” she 
cried; and then whirled back into the room. 

“ Why don’t you get ready, Aggie 7 ” she 
said, impatiently. 


“ Because, you know, I cannot go, Floy,” 
she answered, wiih a faint smile. “ I can¬ 
not take Annie’s dress with me.” 

“ Well,” said Ploy, as she went into the 
other room, “ you’ll miss a great treat, that’s 
all.” 

Ah, did not Agatha know that without 
any reminding 7 She knew what a ride with 
Herbert Lawrence that bright May evening 
would be to her far better than did Floy, and 
as she was but a girl, with a girl’s heart yet, 
in spite of all her staidness of demeanor, it 
is no wonder a bitter tear of disappointment 
rolled down the pale cheek. She made 
Auntie Grey’s cap up into a small package, 
and walked down to the gate, where the 
black horses were champing their bits and 
stamping their dainty feet. She came so 
quietly Herbert did not hear her until she 
stood close beside him. Then he looked 
down at her with a smile that transfigured 
his whole face, and took both the tired 
hands in his with an indescribable tenderness. 

“Are you ready, Aggie darling?” he 
said, the last word almost under his breath. 

“ I am not going, Herbert,” she said, 
quietly, though there was a suspicious 
tremble about the mouth, and the eyes that 
met his were just a little clouded. “ I have 
work that must be finished, but I am grate¬ 
ful to you just the same, for it will do Floy 
so much good.” 

“Not more than it would you, my poor 
tired darling. Agatha—” And the words 
trembled on his lips that would have revealed 
to her even more plainly than his words and 
actions in the past had already done, his 
earnest love for her; but just then Floy 
came fiying down the walk, her eyes brilliant 
with expectant pleasure. Then the package 
must be given to Herbert with directions, 
and Agatha must go back to get the shawl to 
put about her careless darling. Then the 
black horses danced away with them, and 
Agatha went back to the house with a glad 
song in her heart that even the thought of 
her sister’s unkindness could not hush. 
Herbert loved her, and she loved him with 
all the depths of her tender earnest nature. 
No wonder there was a smile upon her lip 
as the noisy machine put the last stitches in 
Annie Walton’s dress, and she could give 
that very unpleasant young lady so cheery 
and pleasant a greeting that she wondered 
“ what could inake that Verne girl so 
happy,” as she took herself and her dress 
home. 
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Agatha was sitting in the darhness that 
was light, to her, when Floy came home. 
The girl was even more restless than usual. 

“ Why do you sit in the dark, Aggie 7 ” 
she said. Then, as her sister made a move¬ 
ment to light the lamp, “ No, I don’t want 
a light. Oh, dearl I don’t know what I do 
want.” 

“I can readily believe that, little girl,” 
laughed Agatha. 

“ Yes, I dol Oh, yes I dol ” said Florence, 
throwing herself on the floor beside her 
sister. “O Aggie I I want him to love me. 
I must talk to somebody about it, or I shall 
go crazy; and you do love me, I believe, 
though you do treat me so badly sometimes. 
He treats me so strangely, Aggiel Humor¬ 
ing and petting me just as if 1 were a little 
child, or else not noticing me at all. Ho 
yon think he can love me, sister ? If he 
should not, and should love some one else, 
I should die, Aggie! 1 know 1 should die! ” 
moaned the child, burying her face in her 
sister’s-lap. 

Agatha felt in that instant as if an icy 
hand had clutched her heart, stilling its 
throbbings forever. But with the self-con¬ 
trol so wonderful in one so young, she 
forced herself to ask the question whose 
answer she knew BO well:— 

“ Of whom are you speaking, little sister? ” 

“Whom?” cried Floy, starting to her 
feet. “ What man is there in all the world 
to me but Herbert Lawrence ? ” 

Then she sank down on the floor again in 
the sweet shame of her love and its con¬ 
fession. 

Agatha sat very still for a while, gather¬ 
ing all her energies to meet this new trouble 
that had fallen upon her—lifting her heart 
in prayer to God for strength for the saerifloe 
she knew she must make. Ever since Floy’s 
mother had died, five years before, leaving 
her to her step-daughter’s care, Agatha’s life 
had been one long sacrifice. Her mother’s 
relations had oflered her wealth and a lux¬ 
urious home if she would but leave the little 
girl and come to them; but because the 
child had no other relatives or friends in all 
the world, Agatha would not desert her, but 
at eighteen years of age turned away from 
all the pleasures of life, and look up the hard 
life of labor and poverty that had been hers 
ever since. Having “ put her hand to the 
plow,” she did not once turn back; and 
though this one great trial was not half she 
had to bear, because Floy’s selfishness was 


so verily a part of her nature that it conlfl 
not be eradicated, but wounded her sister’s 
heart a thousand times a day, she went on 
in her martyrdom—as real a martyr as any 
the world acknowledges. But now this was 
almost more that she could bear. She felt 
she must be alone for thought and prayer, 
and stooping, kissed her sister’s cheek, after 
this long silence between them, whisper¬ 
ing:— 

“ Come, little sister, and go to bed now. 
If Herbert does not love you now, I am 
sure he will in time.” 

But Floy did not want to go to bed. 

“ You are selfish, Aggie.” she said; “ you 
do not sympathize with me at all. I want to 
talk to you.” 

And Agatha must sit there and listen to it 
all, and though her brain reeled and her 
heart grew sick within her, no word escaped 
the white lips to betray her. At last Flor¬ 
ence herself grew weary and retired, and 
when she was asleep, and Agatha knew 
herself to be alone, she knelt beside her 
bed, and as God sent tears to her relief, the 
storm of sorrow shook the slender form as a 
reed is swayed in the wind. The night was 
passed in this way—morning found her still 
kneeling there. She was enabled to go about 
her duties cheerfully as ever next day, until 
evening came again, when .Florence had 
been carried off by a crowd of girls to the 
evening service at the little church, and she 
sat alone, enjoying the Sabbath stillness that 
gave her time for thought. She had lain her 
head upon the window, looking with great 
mournful eyes into the, sky, watching the 
stars come out one by one, thinking as many 
another suffering soul has done, “ Oh, indif¬ 
ference of Nature to the fact of human 
pain I ” when suddenly. a shadow came 
between her and the stars, and she knew 
that Herbert was there waiting to come in. 
She opened the door for him like one walking 
in her sleep, but she hardly waited for that 
before he had her hands in his again, and 
was telling her over and over how he loved 
her— how he would cherish and protect her 
if she would be his wife. She had expected 
this—had schooled herself to bear it, and 
bad her answer ready; but how hard it was, 
let the heart Of every woman who reads this 
answer for itself. 

“Herbert, I cannot!” was all she could 
say, turning her face away from him, that 
he might not read the love and anguish 
written here. She could not bring her lips 
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to utter a falsehood, to say she did not love 
him, so her only answer must be, I cannot 
be your wife.” He drew her to a seat, and 
folding his aims stood looking at her as if to 
compel an answer. 

“But, Agatha, why can yon not bo my 
wife? Answer I It is my right to know. 
You hare not said you do not love me.” 

The gray eyes were fall of pleading now. 

“ Be merciful, Herbert, and do not ask 
me! Do you not see my heart is breaking?” 

It was long before he was merciful and 
left her alone in the moonlight, and then 
with a bitter farewell on his lips—farewell 
forever. How is it hearts can bear so much 
and yet live on—so long, so long? There 
was no trace of this struggle in our pale 
martyr’s face when she kissed her little 
sister good-night, but long after Floy was 
asleep and smiling in her dreams, she lay 
beside her with wide open tearless eyes, 
burying her dead love. 

Fate came to her aid next morning in the 
shape of a letter from her mother’s sister, 
telling her she was ill, perhaps dying, 
with no one but strangers and servants 
about her, and asking her for her dead 
mother’s sake to come to her for a while. 
Then Floy danced in with tidings of an in¬ 
vitation for her from one of her school 
friends to spend the summer months with 
her. So Agatha’s resolution was taken. 
The sisters went their several ways, and 
Herbert Lawrence found this letter lying on 
his table: 

“ Herbert, —Although you said we could 
not be friends, I am going to trust you as a 
friend—as I would no one else in all the 
world. I am obliged to go to my aunt for a 
few weeks, and my sister will be at Mrs. 
Mars’s, a few miles out of town. Herbert 
may I leave her in your care ? And will 
you forgive me, and not think me un¬ 
womanly, if I tell yon that though I cannot 
be your wife, there is one whom I have 
often heard you say you loved dearly, who 
loves you with all her ardent nature, and 
whose life you only can make happy. For¬ 
give me, and may God forever bless you! ” 

Then a week later in the darkened sick¬ 
room, Agatha read the answer:— 

“ Mt Sister Agatha, —I understand all 
now, and will help yon. May God requite 
you I” Audit was not many weeks after, 
that the letter she had been looking for from 


Florence came, running over with happi¬ 
ness: “ Herbert loved her. Herbert had 
asked her to be his wife, and they were to be 
married early in the fell. Would Agatha 
hurry home to help her get ready ? ” 

With loving earnest zeal Agatha did help 
her tender of her welfare to the very last, 
meeting Herbert with a patient smile it 
made his heart ache to see. Though he did 
love Floy, who, in spite of her selfishness 
had many lovely winning ways, and meant 
to make her life as happy as Agatha wished 
it, he knew he should never love any one 
as he loved her. He was one of a few who 
could have under°tood Agatha, and he saw 
through all this plainly now, and though it 
only made him love her more, he determined 
that since she did not shrink from the sacri¬ 
fice he would not. But he must go away he 
knew—where he should not see her face for 
years. So “these two were wed;” and 
Agatha stood on the door-step in the early 
morning watching the carriage that bore 
them away with solemn tearless eyes, then 
went back to duty and her aunt. 

Ten years later we find Agatha alone in 
one of the luxurious rooms of her aunt’s 
eiegant house, now her own, as we know by 
her mourning robes. Only a few days has 
the poor Invalid been at rest—only a little 
while has Agatha’s weary work been over- 
Time has made no great changes in the 
pleasant face we knew ten years ago. A 
little paler, perhaps, the mouth a little sad¬ 
der iu its earnestness, but she does not look 
to be thirty-three, as she is to-day. The 
years have not been happy ones nor yet 
unhappy, for she has been at work—the 
kind of work that suits her best; self-sacri¬ 
fice, self-abnegation. Surely now she will 
rest. A letter lies in her lap which she has 
evidently read many times, and now reads 
again. 

“Ohr Dear Sister Agatha,— It seems 
very selfish in ns to write you this way in 
the midst of our grief for your aunt, and 
when you must be needing rest and peace so 
much. But O Agatha, if you could come to 
ns a while I You can have no idea how 
badly we need you. Floy’s health is so bad 
that she is absolutely unfit for anything. 
Just the old nervousness and headache, 
Aggie. Hotbiug more serious, I think. 
And our five children are running wildl I 
have a large practice, and am kept so busy 
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night and day that I can do nothing for 
them. Although I know how badly you are 
needed, better than any one, perhaps, I 
would not write for you now, only Florence 
keeps calling for you, and ‘ will not be com¬ 
forted because you are not’—here.” 

Agatha’s day for much weeping was over, 
but as she read this large tears gathered in 
her eyes and fell upon the paper, for the 
letter told her far more than it would a 
stranger. She knew her sister—knew just 
what this “ old nervousness and headache ” 
was, and felt what Herbert’s life must be. 
Then in these long ten years she had had 
time for thought, and the thought that she 
had wronged Herbert deeply, and in her 
zeal for her sister’s happiness had sacriflced 
his as well as her own, had at times driven 
her almost wild. She could not decide, nor 
<!an we. We leave it, as did Agatha, to 
•God. But she could not hesitate an instant 
over his appeal. She had seen neither 
Florence nor Herbert in all these years, but 
they needed her now, and it was her duty to 
go to them, though, martyr-like, every step 
of the path should be on coals of living fire. 
For she had never once tried to argue her¬ 
self into the belief that her love for Herbert 
was dead. She knew that she loved him as 
deeply as she did on the day she gave- him 
up, and while humbling herself in the dust 
as the vilest of sinners, and not daring to 
hope for heaven because of it, she could not 
help it. And because she knew this, she 
also knew that her life would be a miserable 
one in Herbert’s house—so near to him and 
yet BO far away. But she felt safe, because, 
although she thought herself a sinner, the 
angels in heaven were not purer than she 
in thought and deed. So she would go, al¬ 
though her physician told her she was not 
strong enough. Her heart had been affected 
for years, he said, and any sudden excite¬ 
ment would be fatal, though she might live 
to be an old woman, quietly. But as to that 
she thought she would be given strength' 
“ sufficient unto her day,” she would at last 
die with “harness on.” She placed her 
affairs in the hands of a skiilful lawyer- 
taking care to make her will, giving her all 
to the children of Herbert and Florence, 
secure, then started for the West with a 
family with whom she was acquainted. 

Herbert met her at the depot of the busy 
bustling Iowa town—“ city ” it aspired to 
be—with the greeting a brother gives a sister 


he has not seen for years, and took her to 
his home; and there she was the ministering 
angel for five years more, bringing beautiful 
order out of the chaos that had reigned there 
—making dutiful loving children of the five 
little savages she found there, shaming 
Florence into something like a wife and 
mother, though self ruled her every action 
still, as was always too plain to the some¬ 
times-abused, always-neglected, husband. 
Agatha made a home of what had been a 
literally a “ howling wilderness ” to Herbert, 
and did it all so quietly that a stranger would 
never have guessed her influence. Florence 
sighed to her husband, that “ no one had 
ever cared for her like Aggie did,” the 
children almost worshiped their gentle aunt_ 
who, while she loved them, governed them, 
and Herbert, seeing it all, felt bis heart 
swell and ache within him, though he gave 
no sign. Very lew words ever passed be¬ 
tween the two, but the grave sweet smile, 
never given to any one else,repaid Agatha for 
all. Herbert worked hard, too hard Agatha 
often told him when he came home utterly 
worn out, drenched with rain or shivering 
with cold, hut he always shook his head, 
saying, “ I cannot work too hardi ” Verily, 
it seemed that Florence thought so, for 
whenever he came into her room, no matter 
how weary he looked and felt, nobody could 
do anything for her but him, and her tongue 
was ever ready with reproaches. “ You do 
not love me. You do not sympathize with 
mel ” was always the cry. Oh, how hard 
this was for Agatha to bear. She would 
go to her room after a scene like this, and 
fall upon her knees in an agony of prayer 
for God to forgive her for having brought 
all this misery on the man she loved. But 
she would ask, if God did forgive her, 
could Herbert ? She knew she had not long 
to live, the paroxysms of pain about her 
heart grew more frequent and more alarm¬ 
ing, but she thought she could not die in 
peace unless he pardoned her. 

Time went on, as we have said, until 
Agatha had been in Herbert’s home five 
years. It was the anniversary of her com¬ 
ing, and the children had prepared a little 
feast in her honor, only waiting for their 
father, to come and enjoy it. They were all 
in the parlor waiting, listening through the 
heavy dashing of the rain for his footsteps. 
Agatha’s namesake, the oldest child, a quiet 
grave little maiden of fourteen, her father’s 
favorite, and the one upon whom Agatha 
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depended to take her place when she was 
gone, had got her father’s chair, dreasing- 
gown and slippers ready, when they heard 
his step on the pavement. 

“ Papa walks so slow,” said Aggie, impa¬ 
tiently. “ I’m going to meet him—no Ber¬ 
tie, you mustn’t come, or Ella either.” 

They heard her say, “ Why, Papal ” as 
she opened the door—then there was a heavy 
fall, and then the child’s frightened screams 
rang through the house. 

Agatha was the first to reach Herbert’s 
side, her face as white as his, and calm as 
death. With the help* of a servant, whom 
she then sent for a physician, she lifted him 
to a couch. Then she sent all the children, 
with the exception of Aggie, who how emu¬ 
lated her aunt’s composure, to the nursery. 
The two labored with him, until they were 
rewarded by the signs of returning con- 
scioosness even before the physican came. 
Aggie went then to quiet her mother who 
was almost frantic, and Agatha alone bent 
over the motionless form listening for the 
labored breath, when suddeilly the dark eyes 
she had loved so well opened and looked 
clearly into hers. He smiled—his grave 
sweet smile, and bis lips moved. Agatha 
bent lower, bolding her breath that she 
might bear. 

“ Agatha,” the pale lips whispered, “ in 
heaven—there is—no marrying—or giving— 
in marriage—1 ” Then the eyes closed and 
all was still again, they were the last con¬ 
scious words Herbert Lawrence ever spoke. 
For a week be tossed upon his bed in a 
burning fever, and then the end came— 
suddenly as in all such cases. Agatha closed 
the glazing eyes without a single tear, and 
folded the hands that had grown so weary 
in their strife with the world, over the heart 
that ached and suffered no longer, with her 
own heart happier than it had been for years. 
Was it strange ? Herbert had forgiven her 
-she knew from the earnest christain life, 
that his spirit was at rest, and knew, too, 
that death would soon summon her also. 
Surely, her strength during that awful week 
had been something supernatural, for of 


course everything had fallen upon her. 
Florence had been really ill, and selfish to 
thelast, would call Agatha from her husband’s 
room to reproach her with not “ sympathiz¬ 
ing with her in this awful trouble.” Agatha 
bore it all as of old, and only little Aggie knew 
how often her aunt’s hand was pressed to 
her side while her face showed her keen pain. 

Late in the evening of the day before they 
were to bury Herbert, she had stolen away 
to her own room for a little while, and was 
sitting there in her stony tearless silence, 
thinking of the past and planning for the 
future—how she would take Florence and 
her children home to New York with her, 
to care for them while she lived, and provide 
for them when she should be taken away 
from them, when Aggie’s timid rap came on 
the door. “May I come in, auntie?” she 
said. Her eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping, but she was very quiet now as she 
leaned her head on Agatha’s shoulder. 
Then she said:— 

“ I hated to disturb you, dear auntie—but 
mamma said-if you would please-cut— 
some of papa’s—hair—for—us.” Then the 
child broke down. 

Her aunt drew her closer to her side a» 
she sobbed in the abandonment of her grief, 
hut her own face was calm as ever as they 
entered together the chamber of death. 
As she bent once more over the still cold 
form and took one of the curls, once brown 
and bright, now heavily streaked with gray^ 
in her trembling fingers, suddenly her own 
face grew white with pain, and she sank 
upon her knees by the bedside. So long 
. she knelt there that Aggie grew frightened 
and spoke to her. She did not answer, and 
when the child ran out into the hall crying 
that “ auntie had fainted,” and the physi¬ 
cian reached her side, he only needed to lift 
the white hand that still lay upon Herbert’s 
head to say, “ She is dead! ” 

And it was true. Right or wrong as her 
sacrifice may be deemed, we verily believe 
God had given her her reward, and she was 
gone to “ that land, where there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage.” 
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